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THE CAPITAL OF FYEN: ODENSE. 


By CuarLes EpwARDEs. 


To be turned adrift from a snug warm train 
prematurely in a town which for aught you 
know contains not a soul that speaks your own 
tongue, is not at first sight a pleasant experi- 
ence. But, for all that, it need not prove un- 
endurably disagreeable. Patience and a certain 
assumption of indifference work wonders. At 
least they did so in the writer’s case the other 
day, when he was, from unforeseen circum- 
stances, compelled to find a bed and spend a 
night in the capital of the Danish island of Fyen, 
which, to the annoyance of patriotic Danes, we 
usually call by the German name of Fiinen. 
The town was Odense. It is a very import- 
ant place in Denmark, with nearly thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants. It was relatively still more 
important in the past, when, as its name implies, 
it was a seat of worship of the god Odin. 
Odens-e is ‘Odin’s island’—the e being the same 
word, similarly pronounced, as appears in Jersey 
and Rothesay. But our Danish cousins are not 
nowadays mindful of Odin. They are not very 
ardent in their devotion to religious exercises 
of any kind—at least, if one may judge from the 
aspect of their churches’ interiors on Sundays, 
and from their enthusiastic pursuit of pleasure 
in particular on the first day of the week. 
Odense lies well in the middle of Fyen, 
which is itself a flat island, picturesquely 
studded with woodland patches, windmills, and 
delightful old farmsteads with long low brows 
and bodies of various colours. They do not 
favour hedgerows in any part of Denmark. 
Seen, therefore, in mid-winter, when snow 
carpets the land to the horizon, Fyen conveys 
to the beholder an idea of its immensity which 
is only to be dispelled by a rational faith in 
the map of his guide-book. The easy pace at 
which the train carries a man through Danish 
territory is a further fanciful enlargement of 
Denmark’s (and Fyen’s) area. In like manner, 


like the spokes of a wheel from a given centre 
far into the country on all sides, makes one 
at first believe it is a more considerable place 
than it is. A little judgment, however, corrects 
this idea. In the middle of the town are 
divers goodly houses of three storeys. A stone’s 
throw away in every direction the houses are 
of but one storey. If London and its suburbs 
were constructed after this mode, nobody knows 
how many of our counties they would sprawl 
into. 

Odense is locally famous for its margarine 
and its old churches. It has further an excel- 
lent hotel, to which one may find one’s way 
even when ignorant of Danish. Here, to be 
sure, the Englishman is likely to be somewhat 
of a spectacle. The hotel is in the hands of 
divers gentlemen, who come and go in furs of 
various degrees of magnificence. You would sup- 
pose they were Dukes. Really, they are honest 
commercial travellers, and nothing more. They 
fill the house with the smoke of their cigars by 
day ; and at night, even to a very late hour, 
they clatter about the corridors and bang the 
doors and shout to each other their cries of 
‘Sov vel’ (Sleep well), and much else, with a 
curious disregard for the comfort of guests 
whose hours are not their hours. But then 
they would retort that they are not used to 
such individuals, This also explains the odd 
interest they show in the stranger at the 
table-V’héte supper. To his face they summon 
the waiters and make inquiries about him. Is 
he or is he not a personage learned in mar- 
garine? they seem to demand. Yet they are 
civil enough to him; and of their free-will 
press him to take the glass of gin with which 
it is here customary to begin a meal. They also 
pass him the slices of smoked salmon, pressed 
liver, ham, tongue, and the like, which posi- 
tively confuse a man unused to them by their 
multifarious allurements, Their bows before 
and after the meal would more than aught else 
confirm the early notion of their ducal rank, 
did one not know that Denmark is a land in 
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which forms and ceremonies are much in vogue. 
It is enough to dishearten an ordinary simple 
Englishman to see with what grace the common 
railway servants salute each other on the plat- 
forms. The bagmen of Odense are likely not 
to be behind the railway officials in such a 
matter. 

By night, Odense, with snow swept high to 
the side of its pavements—which have been 
shrewdly polished by the schoolboys and others 
—and its shop windows agreeably lit until ten 
o'clock, does not fail to impress. You have a 
dim but irrefutable perception of its antique 
gables, of its church spires, its public gardens 
in the vicinity of the slot or castle near the 
railway station, of its impressive open space 
before a majestic building and a statue—the one 
its town hall, and the other an effigy of a king 
—and of the glory that it enjoys in the posses- 
sion of divers buglers, who bugle a tune in the 
nipping night-air when the clocks strike ten. 
These things touch the imagination. You go to 
bed expecting some grandiose pleasure on the 
morrow, when the town shall be nakedly lit by 
the sun. It is no blow to such expectation, 
though a jar to comfort, when at half-past two 
the shouts and outcasting of boots proclaim the 
fact that your fellow-guests are retiring to rest. 
The next day is Sunday. Perhaps that fact 
explains why there is so much merry talk in 
the streets, and even some wintry songs an hour 
or more after the latest guests have got between 
their feather-beds. 

At nine the next morning, a drowsy maid 
enters your room and lights your stove. Your 
coffee follows. Afterwards, you sally forth to see 
Odense in earnest. The church bells are tinkling 
in several directions. But the streets are very 
quiet. It seems to you that most of the citizens 
must be occupied like the three or four families 
upon whose ménage you have unwittingly cast 
your eye from your window on your side of 
the street. You saw them just beginning to 
think of breakfast when St Canute’s Church 
began to chime. By no ordinary standard of 
conduct can they be looked for in any church 
pew that morning. 

It is a prepossessing town—there can be no 
doubt in the matter. Some of its gables are 
quaintly stencilled, and some have nice rude 
attempts at carved decoration to their beams. 
Everywhere there is a cleanliness that is not 
put out of countenance by the fresh-fallen snow, 
which, by the way, has been taken in hand 
with an energy that is creditable to Odense’s 
municipality. Certainly the ice-slides in the 
middle of its pavements seem a needless con- 
cession to the youngsters, The two or three 
demure persons whom you pass going to church 
by them have to step with extreme deliberation ; 
nor does even this save a portly gentleman from 
a tumble that might have broken something 
about him had he not been so padded with 
adipose. Thus you reach the old church in 
which St Canute lies buried. For a moment 
the attractions of its vestibule keep you from 
entering. The royal monograms on its walls, 
and its quaint comely colouring, as well as the 
stately tombstones which pave it, hold the atten- 
tion. Then a mild Lutheran hymn sounds from 
the interior, and you seize your opportunity. 


It is as you half anticipated. The Odense 
people are not enthusiastic church-goers. A 
mere handful of worshippers are here, and 
most of these have flaxen pigtails pendent upon 
their backs. The hymn meanders dully on its 
way, rousing no echoes from the picturesque 
vaulting above you. Then the pastor—a pale 
red-haired gentleman, dignified by spectacles 
and a ruff—ascends the swelling Louis Quinze 
pulpit, and you are at liberty to sit down and 
subtly take in the scene. The church is some 
five or six centuries old, of early Gothic work 
in brick. That does not perhaps sound very 
attractive. But you should see with what taste 
they have painted the brick. The eye really 
enjoys the pale pink and ochre, the pale green 
and lavender hues and zigzags and foliations 
about the aisle windows, and the more assuming 
designs in the vaulting. If only the windows 
themselves were of stained glass, this church of 
= ne would be majestic as well as beau- 
tiful. 

The preacher's intonation does not argue him 
a Boanerges of an evangelist. One sees heads 
nodding in two or three directions. It seems, 
therefore, no crime to leave the good gentleman 
to his ministrations and again take to the 
streets. Other churches have to be visited on 
this convenient day. They are all of brick of 
different styles, and all without fervour of 
atmosphere, though all alike tricked out pleas- 
autly with colour wash. 

The visiting over, it is time to hurry back 
to the hotel for another meal of cold slices, 
The guests are coming down-stairs one by 
one, with jaded faces. This time, however, I 
am under no conventional bond to sit at table 
with them. The English-speaking waiter—a 
fair-haired youngster, proud of his linguistic 
lore—has arranged my repast in the least 
draughty part of the room, between the stove 
—which roars with flames—and a wall hung 
with fur coats. A German with a very large 
paunch glances discontentedly at me in my 
snug corner. I imagine I am not far wrong 
in assuming that it is the place of honour, or 
at least—which ought to be the same thing—of 
most comfort. But the young waiter has designs 
of his own in the plan. Having settled me to 
my meal, he stands discreetly to windward, and 
in a series of earnest whispers plies me with 
questions about the relative merits of Eng- 
land and America as countries for immigrants. 
Nothing is more striking to the traveller in 
Scandinavia than the ambition in its younger 
denizens to try their fortunes elsewhere. In 
Norway, you can no way gain the respectful 
admiration of the multifarious inmates of a 
roadside hostelry better than by mentioning 
the word America, The stable carls and the 
sons of the family instantly extend their ears 
to you. The older folks, if they have all their 
lives resisted the lures of the United States, 
can still nod their heads half-regretfully as 
they too listen to words about the land in 
which they feel sure they would have become 
millionaires if only they had gone to it a 
quarter of a century or so earlier. The craze 
is least passionate in Sweden; yet it holds 
there also. 

I declare I felt almost as if I had done 
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wrong when I saw the effect of my simple 
tales upon this young Odense waiter. I did 
but recount to him the kind of career lived by 
a certain other waiter I remembered vapine | 
ing conversation with in America. This youth, 
a typical young American, was wont to divide 
his year between Chicago, Saratoga, San Fran- 
cisco, and Jacksonville in Florida. It was at 
one of the mammoth hotels in the last city 
that he poured his confidences into my interested 
ear. He had recently bought a_five-hundred- 
acre lot in Orange County. If he was to be 
believed, he had land in California as well as 
a quarter-share in a tobacco business in Chic: 0. 
At any rate, he was my better in worldly 
affairs, though also my junior. And he had 
so schemed his time that he enjoyed what 
might be called a perpetual summer, without 
any excesses in the matter of heat. The young 
Odense waiter reddened to the roots of his 
fair hair as he exclaimed energetically : ‘I, too, 
desire to do that,’ 

Ere I left Odense, I had given the young 
man, at his earnest pleading, the necessary 
instructions to enable him to reach New York. 
He was almost childishly grateful. I hope King 
Christian IX. will pardon me for having, as I 
believe I have, robbed him of a lusty young 
subject. 

There is a fat little pink-faced slot or castle 
in Odense, with some small neatly-laid gardens 
in front of it. The building would not, save 
for its style, excite much admiration in Eng- 
land. Yet it was a royal residence at one 
time, and now contains a Museum of those 
flint and other relics of which Denmark’s soil 
has been and still is so prolific. But I did not 
trouble the Museum. After that of Copenhagen 
—than which none in Europe is better or more 
amply furnished—it was likely to seem tame. 
I was more pleased to smoke my cigar in the 

alace gardens, strolling to and fro in the cold 
But very bright wintry sunshine, watching the 
gleam of the long icicles from the eaves of the 
adjoining houses, and marking the conduct of 
the Odense citizen who shared this promenade 
with me. Nothing could be more scrupulously 
conjugal than the way in which the fur-clad 
men held the fur-clad arms of their rosy-cheeked 
wives. The Danes do not grow to a great height 
as a rule. Certainly these ladies of Odense 
were of the round order, But if they had any 
physical demerits, these were all obscured in 
the bloom of their complexions and the frosty 
sparkle of their eyes. They appeared made for 
ice exercise. Odense, however, is in the middle 
of Fyen, nor has it aught in the nature of lakes 
around it. 

I had one brief pilgrimage to make ere 
leaving Fyen’s capital for the west; that was 
to Hans Andersen’s birthplace, in one of the 
suburbs. The cottage in itself was not remark- 
able. But it has conferred quite as much fame 
Odense as the enterprise and honesty 
of all the town’s merchants of margarine put 
together, 

The sun was waning fast towards the white 
dead-level of Fyen’s horizon when I entered 
the train for Middlefart. With characteristic 
courtesy, the station-master came forward with 
a handful of telegrams to prove to me that I 


pay expect no trouble in crossing the Little 
elt. 

‘You shall be glad,” he added, ‘that you are 
not going the other way.’ 

I really was. I had no wish at all to be 
stuck in the middle of the Great Belt, a fate 
which seemed daily likely to visit one or other 
of the ferry-boats, whose duty sent them across 
this sixteen miles of sea turned mainly into ice. 
The Little Belt is but a five minutes’ channel, 
and by constant movement to and fro, the boats 
could keep this open, let the winter freeze its 
hardest. 

For two hours we travelled across the bleak 
little island. The violet and crimson of the sun- 
set phantasmagoria were good to see. But the 
show soon passed. A merciless winter’s night 
set in. You can imagine its severity when I 
say that during the passage of the Little Belt 
the cold froze the collar of my coat at the 
back to my neck, and welded—by means of 
many icicles—beard and moustache to the coat 
collar in front, so that a very painful wrench 
was needed to set myself free in Jutland. The 
effect of the moon and stars on the ice-floes in 
the Sound was distinctly strong. 


THE LAWYER’S SECRET.* 
CHAPTER XXX.—CONCLUSION. 


THE person really responsible for the extraor- 
dinary turn which events had taken was Mr 
Daniel O'Leary. That astute young man had 
been much struck by the way in which Fulton 
had looked at Matthew Fane on the day when 
they met at the public-house, He put a few 
uestions to his uncle on the way home; and 
rom the old man’s answers he came to the 
conclusion that his uncle had been letting his 
tongue wag a great deal too freely. It seemed 
retty certain that Fulton must suspect that 
fatthew had had a hand in the death of Mr 
Felix. This decided O’Leary to persuade his 
uncle to make a clean breast of it. 

On the evening of the day that the tardy 
act of justice was performed, Fulton, whose 
curiosity had been stimulated by the hints 
dropped by Fane on the preceding day, went 
to Fane’s lodgings, and there he saw Dan 
O'Leary. The two men began to talk, and 
Fulton told his new acquaintance that he had 
had. some conversation with his uncle when 
Fane had visited Roby Chase just after Sir 
Richard’s death. 

‘The old man was very anxious,’ said Fulton, 
‘to know which of the servants had witnessed 
a will—the very will Lady Boldon was charged 
with stealing from Mr Felix. I had to take 
some trouble to find out, for he was positive 
one of us must have been the witness; and in 
the end I found it was not one of the servants, 
and that if any one had witnessed the will, it 
must have been Mr Lynd, the curate. And that 
seemed to me odd, for he must have signed it 
before the lawyer came, and then, what was the 
use of the lawyer coming at all? 

O'Leary told him he must be mistaken; but 
the ex-footman was positive that Mr Lynd had 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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left the house on the day of Mr Felix’s last 
visit to Sir Richard, before the lawyer had 
been taken up-stairs. Dan knew enough law 
to be aware that the witnesses to a will must 
sign it together; and as Fulton persisted in his 
statement, he at length became convinced that 
the will could not be a genuine one. 

In his perplexity, O’Leary did what he ought 
to have done sooner—went to Terence O’Neil’s 
chambers in the Temple and told him all he 
knew. After a good deal of trouble, O’Neil 
discovered the asylum to which Mr Lynd had 
been sent, and found, to his delight, that the 
curate was much better, and remembered dis- 
tinctly that he had persuaded Sir Richard 
Boldon not to make a new will, and that he 
had certainly witnessed no such document. 
But it was uncertain whether Mr Lynd would 
be considered fit to attend the trial, and as 
without his evidence the issue was doubtful, 
O'Neil, unwilling to raise in Lady Boldon’s 
mind hopes which might be cruelly disappointed, 
resolved to leave her and Hugh Thesiger in 
ignorance of the steps he was taking until the 
very last moment. 

It was at Woodhurst railway station, on the 
evening of the day preceding Sir Richard’s 
funeral, that Mr Felix had decided upon the 
course of fraud which, he hoped, would result in 
Lady Boldon’s consenting to marry him. When 
he had visited Sir Richard for the purpose of 
getting the will executed, he was thunder-struck 
on being told by the dying man that he had 
changed his mind, and did not mean to sign 
it. The carefully prepared will was in the 
lawyer’s pocket. Only the signatures were 
wanting ; but those signatures would never be 
affixed. Noticing the solicitors look of aston- 
ishment, Sir Richard had added that the curate 
of the parish had been with him, and had said 
things which had caused him to alter his 
mind. 

Furious at the clergyman in his heart, the 
lawyer smiled an approbation of his client’s 
decision, gently pressed Sir Richard’s hand, and 
left the room almost immediately. He went 
back to London that day with the demons of 
selfish passion, disappointment, and impotent 
rage tearing at his heart. Lady Boldon, it 
seemed, was lost to him for ever. 

But on the evening of the day before Sir 
Richard was buried, A Felix went down to 
Woodhurst ; and at the railway station--it will 
be remembered—he met Mr Bruce, who pointed 
out Mr Lynd to him, told him of Mr Lynd’s 
mental disorder, and put a letter the curate 
had written into his hand. At the moment his 
eyes rested on Mr Lynd’s signature, the idea 
darted into Mr Felix’s mind that he might 
to Lady Boldon that her husband 
ad executed the will, and thus maintain his 
hold over her, exactly as he might have done 
if the will had been actually signed. All 
the circumstances were in his favour. There 
was nothing to hinder him from laying a 
spurious will before Lady Boldon’s eyes that 
very night. A black bag which formed part of 
the lawyer’s luggage that evening was the 
same bag which he had taken with him to 
Roby some days before, when he had brought 
the will to get it signed. When Sir Richard 


had refused to execute the will, it had been 
allowed to remain in the bag, being—in its 
unsigned condition—a document of no value, 
It was still there, ready to the lawyer’s hand, 
All he had to do was to add to it Sir Richard 
Boldon’s signature—with which he was perfectly 
familiar—and write under it his own name and 
that of Mr Lynd as witnesses, This not very 
difficult task the lawyer had accomplished when 
he pretended to be writing letters just before 
he went to Lady Boldon’s room, on the night 
before the funeral. 

One question, indeed, had suggested itself to 
the solicitor’s mind. Could Sir Richard have 
told any one that he had changed his intention? 
On reflection, Mr Felix became convinced that 
it was most unlikely that he had spoken to 
any one on the subject. Lady Boldon had 
been confined to bed, and had not seen her 
husband since the day of her visit to London— 
this he had had from Fane. The Rector? 
Could Sir Richard have told the Rector that he 
had altered his mind? It was most improbable. 
The earlier will, the one made just after the 
marriage, had been the basis, as it were, on 
which the marriage had taken place. It was 
unlikely, theréfore, that Sir Richard had volun- 
tarily told his father-in-law that he was going 
to break faith, and alter that arrangement— 
unlikely, therefore, that he had said anything 
about changing his mind for the second time. 

There was only one person who might and 
almost certainly would ine enlightened Lady 
Boldon—the Rev. Stephen Lynd. And there, 
before his eyes, the curate had been carried 
away and consigned to an asylum! Even if 
the curate were to recover from his insanity, it 
was next to a certainty that he would never 
return to Woodhurst. More than this; it 
occurred to Mr Felix that he now possessed a 
specimen of the curate’s signature; for he had 
not returned to the Rector the letter which 
Mr Lynd had written, and which had beer 
handed to the lawyer to look over. A close 
imitation of Mr Lynd’s writing, Mr Felix 
reflected, would not be necessary ; it would be 
quite enough if he could copy it well enough 
to deceive Lady Boldon’s unsuspecting glance. 
For, it must be remembered, nothing was 
further from the lawyer’s thoughts than to 
produce the forged will at any time after that 
night, or use it for the purpose of gaining 
anything, either for himself or any one else. 
All he wished to do was to persuade Lady 
Boldon that her only chance of retaining the 
Roby estate lay in one of two alternatives— 
a lifelong widowhood, or marrying himself. 

The imposture was successful enough so far 
as Lady Boldon’s belief in the existence of the 
will was concerned ; and when the lawyer first 
wrung from her a promise to marry him after 
two years, under a threat of immediately 
producing the will, he enjoyed a few days of 
something like triumph, something like happi- 
ness. But soon he began to fear that Lady 
Boldon would play him false—that she would 
not keep her promise, and would leave him to 
do as he pleased about the will. This was a 
risk he could not help running; and for the 
last few months of his life he had tormented 
himself with perpetual alternations of wild hope 
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and abject despondency. Such was the only | and also with the love of personal decoration in 
fruit of his uncurbed, unscrupulous passion. the earliest race, boldly asserted that the first 
spiritual need of man was the gratification of 
There is but little more to tell. It may! his thirst for beauty, and that the love of orna- 
easily be imagined that Lady Boldon and her ment, rather than the desire of comfort, was at 


lover made it their first care to recompense 
young O'Leary with no ungenerous hand. But the origin of clothes. Neither intelligence nor 


for his acuteness and pertinacity, the heartless civilisation is required for the existence of the 
fraud which Mr Felix had perpetrated would | dandy. Indeed, the descriptions of the dress 
never have been discovered. O’Leary wisely | of such half-witted individuals as Barnaby 
determined to expend a large part of the| Rudge or as Madge Wildfire in the pages of 
money he received in paying a premium to | the great masters of fiction read pretty much 
solicitor, thus becoming an articled clerk ; and | jixe the description of the costumes worn at an 
he has now an excellent chance of getting on] african court or at a gathering of Red Indians 
in his profession. The young man has already = 
altered very much for the better; and he has It is somewhat curious that, in order to give 
taken his uncle under his care—a proof that a| instances of a taste for ornament in lower 
little prosperity has done him no harm. creatures than man, we have to take a step 
Terence O’Neil and Marjory Bruce were | very far away from him in the scale of crea- 
married at the church at Woodhurst, Lady | tion, and choose our instances from the natural 
Boldon endowing her sister with all that she | history of birds and insects. 
had saved during her widowhood. They took} fp ‘q state of captivity, chimpanzees have 
al and 18 been gratified by glittering toys, and have 
| | Seemed to take a pride in clothing. Mirrors 


hat of becoming known as a successful advocate : shee 
| have been found to be objects of great curiosity 


A month or two after Terence and Marjory | t© them ; and they have been known to break 
had been made happy, Lady Boldon and Hugh | them in rage, because they could not, by 
Thesiger were united, never more to part in! putting their hands behind, catch the reflected 
this world. They went abroad for some months image. Persons who have kept smaller monkeys 
after the marriage ; then they spent a summer | jaye observed that, when let loose in a garden, 
at mag, vg ; Pare by that time the Pager they eagerly plucked the flowers, and those 
always the gayest and best; and a few instances 


himself, never to enter a law-court or a London j F sick k bei ified with 
club again, had given way to healthier feelings. | *T@ given of sick monkeys being gratified wit 


He went back to the fray; and leads, no doubt, | bright flowers, and retaining them for some 
a happier life in the midst of the bustle and | time without destroying them. Although some 
worry, the successes and defeats, of a practising | have never been known to wash themselves, 
barrister’s career, than he could have done in! others take a pride in keeping their fur scru- 
the dignified but dull seclusion of his wife’s pulously clean. Personal cleanliness, even with 
— his ambition, the ourselves, is not always a concomitant of gaiety 
amowion oF ab wever young men ab Sar— dress, or loud pigments in the painting of 


and of a good many who are by no means a : 
clever—to get a seat in Parliament. Most| the skin. Monkeys are not all devoid of 
people say he will succeed in his aim. natural ornament. The mandril of Africa has 


All Mrs Thesiger’s thoughts—all her happi-| a deeply furrowed, gaudily coloured face, not 
ness, her very life, are centred in her husband. | unlike the artificially sculptured and painted 
She is happier than she ever dreamed she} faces of the lower races of mankind. An 
would be, and never forgets that a Power) orang-outan caught in Borneo, and lately sold 
greater than her own dispelled the storms! jn gingapore, an animal of immense size, had 
which her misdoing had brought upon her head,|}4:. gour inches long, of a brizht red colour 
and, without her aid, turned her sorrow into 
joy. and a distinct short pointed beard. e arrange- 

THE END. ment of the hair of the head in Cebus, Ateles, 
&c., is extraordinary, and bears no little resem- 
blance to the Fijian modes of dressing the 


FEELING OF BEAUTY IN ANIMALS. hair. It has been observed that those monkeys 
: most adorned gyrate in such a manner as 
OpsERVING what dandies the lowest savages fre-| shall best display their charms. 

quently are, and considering, moreover, the evi-| The writer of this article witnessed a curious 
dence from mounds, barrows, caves, and places of | taste displayed by a pet prairie-dog in the 
interment of the passion exhibited by prehistoric | arrangement of the varicoloured rags with which 
races of man for decoration, it is not a little it made its bed. It disposed of them in such 
strange that those who are said to come nearest | 2 Manner as to have the ayest colours upper- 
us in the scale of being—namely, apes and mon- most ; and of all colours which it thus exposed, 


A é it seemed fondest of scarlet. One could not 
keys—figure so poorly either as artists or ama- but recollect how this colour affects our domestic 


teurs, More than fifty years ago, Carlyle, in| py} ; and, taking a step higher up in the scale, 
Sartor Resartus, struck with the love of ornament recruiting sergeants know what a fascinating uni- 
in savages, and the torture to which they sub-/ form it is. Indeed, one of them remarked that 
jected themselves in order to keep in the fashion, | men and salmon were somewhat alike—you 
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angled most successfully for either with a 
bright bait. 

It is, however, when we come to birds that 
we are able to adduce proofs of a feeling for 
beauty exterior to themselves. Mr Gould’s 
description of the Bower Birds of Australia 
has been verified by other observers. At the 
courting season, beautiful and curious objects 


| are collected together in these bowers, which 


are often elaborate structures, and built upon 
the ground, the nests being in trees. The 
whole account reads somewhat like a descrip- 
tion of the crockery, bead, and tinsel houses 
which rustic children spread out for themselves 
on a dry grassy knoll on a pleasant summer 
day. One of these Bower Birds takes most 
readily to the arranging and re-arranging of 
brightly coloured feathers, bleached bones, and 
shells. Another likes to carry round stones, even 
from a great distance, and assort them with 
shells. A third species makes use of black- 
berries, fresh leaves, and pink buds. At the 
courting season the males dance through their 
halls, the most grotesque 
antics. In an aviary in New South Wales the 
male would sometimes chase the female, picking 
up a gay feather or large leaf, and uttering a 
low whistling note. The Great Bower Bird has 
been seen amusing itself flying backwards and 
forwards, taking a shell alternately from each 
side, and carrying it through the archway in its 
bill. The bower of the fawn-breasted species is 
raised on a platform of sticks, and is nearly 
four feet in length. The quantity of gay 
objects in all cases surprises the observer. 

Since the habits of the Australian Bower 
Birds have been narrated, Dr Beccari, an 
Italian traveller, has described a new one, 
which he found in New Guinea, called the 
Gardener Bower Bird. This bird chooses a flat 
surface beside a small tree, around the trunk 
of which it builds a conical hut nearly three feet 
in diameter at the base. The hut is formed of 
the twigs of a parasitical hanging orchid, whose 
leaves, keeping fresh for a long time, add to 
the beauty of the bower. Within the hut, a 
quantity of moss is arranged around the trunk 
of the tree. There is a meadow of moss, 
weeded of grass and stones, and kept scrupu- 
lously clean, before the cottage door. ay 
flowers, glossy fruit, fungi, as well as bright 
insects, captured and killed, are placed on this 
green turf so as to form a pretty garden. 
Hence the bird’s name of ‘gardener,’ which is 
also its native name. When the objects fade, 
they are removed out of sight, and fresh ones 
supplied. 

Mr Layard’s description of the Hammerkop, 
literally Hammerhead, also named the Umbrette, 
is equally interesting. Specimens, of late, have 
been occasionally secured for our Zoological 
Gardens. It is somewhat like a heron or 
stork, has a. melancholy gait, lives on fish and 
frogs, and is considered in Africa a bird of evil 
omen. It is found in Cape Colony, some other 
parts of Africa, and in Madagascar. Under its 
= appearance, it nourishes esthetic tastes. 

hen it casts off its sober demeanour, it in- 
dulges in a fantastic dance. In a state of 
nature, two or three join in the dance, skipping 
round each other, opening and closing their 


wings. They breed on trees or on rocky ledges, 
forming a huge structure of sticks. These nests 
are so solid that they will bear the weight of 
a heavy man on the domed roof without col- 
lapsing. The entrance is a small hole, placed 
in the least accessible side. In a lonely rocky 
glen, Mr Layard once counted half-a-dozen 
of their nests, some almost inaccessibly placed 
on ledges of rock. One nest contained at least 
a large cart-load of sticks. They occupy the 
same nest year after year, repairing it as 
required. The female is credited with the 
joiner-work, and the male is the decorator. 
On the platform outside the inner portion he 
spreads out all kinds of objects of vertu, brass 
and bone buttons, bits of crockery, and bleached 
bones. If a knife, pin, or tinder-box were 
lost within some miles, the loser made a point 
of examining the Hammerkops’ nests. Indeed, 
were it not that hyenas, leopards, and jackals 
ranged in their vicinity, it is highly probable 
man’s curiosity or resentment would have often 
extirpated these interesting artists, or at least 
destroyed habits founded on leisure and im- 
munity from persecution. 

After such well-authenticated instances of 
birds showing a taste for ornament, one is less 
credulous of the statement that the Baya Bird 
of Asia decorates its elaborately constructed 
nest with fireflies, much as the Creoles in the 
West Indies adorn their hair with them for a 
dance or assembly. We have the high authority 
of Mr Gould for the fact that certain humming- 
birds decorate the outside of their nests with 
the utmost taste, fastening thereon beautiful 
pieces of flat lichen, the larger pieces in the 
middle, and now and then a pretty feather, 
intertwined or fastened to the outer sides, 
always so placed that the feather stands out 
beyond the surface. The nest of our long- 
tailed titmouse, which some authorities tell us 
is a variety peculiar to the British Isles, com- 
bines beauty of appearance with security and 
warmth. A favourite building-place is in the 
midst of a clump of almost inaccessible black- 
thorns. The outside of the nest sparkles with 
silver-coloured lichens, adhering to a firm texture 
of moss and wool. The female is known to be 
the nest-maker, and it takes her nearly three 
weeks to complete her habitation. 

An instance of appreciation of bright objects, 
such as fancied by birds, by the red or agri- 
cultural ants in Idaho, was furnished to a 
scientific journal some years ago. Their mounds 
were described as usually from two to three 
feet in diameter at the base, and one foot high. 
They were made of gravel, and frequently orna- 
mented with bits of crockery, beads, or pins, 
as opportunity might offer. 

Into the question of the personal beauty of 
birds, insects, &c., we have not space to enter. 
One fact is rather striking—namely, that these 
ornaments seem as if they were meant for 
display. They are either found on conspicuous 
parts, or on parts that can easily be rendered 
conspicuous at the will of the animal. We 
never find the colours which adorn the crests, 
the eyes, the necks, and the tails of birds hid 
away, for instance, on the under part of the 
wing, where they cannot be readily noticed. 


Indeed, as Mr Poulton has pointed out, the 
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wings of these species of humming-birds and 
insects which vibrate so rapidly that they are 
invisible, lack ornament, whereas the slower- 
moving wings of many insects and birds retain 
it. On the other hand, almost all night-birds 
are either white or very sombre. _ Brilliant 
birds have the habit of congregating and waltz- 
ing, dancing, or displaying their charms. Plain 
birds flit into the bush, or, if they charm each 
other, they betake themselves to song., In 
certain cases of birds that always live in pairs, 
such as the crested screamer, there is a periodi- 
cal gathering of even as many as a thousand 
couples; but for the most part solitary birds 
have only dual performances. Mr Hudson, in 
South America, observed that where male and 
female take part in the drama, they differ little 
in appearance ; but where the female takes no 
part, the superiority of the male in brightness 
of colour is very marked. Our most beautiful 
domesticated bird, the peacock, is so vain that 
its shadow on a glass door or a polished stone, 
or the presence of a dog in the court, is suf- 
ficient to induce it to show off. Were it not 
that the magpie is so much persecuted, its 
taste for collecting bright objects would be more 
marked, as also its remarkable gatherings known 
as ‘magpie marriages.” Indeed, as if to make 
the analogy between human and animal dandies 
more complete, birds always have on their finest 
lumes at the courting season. Physiologists 
inform us that the eyes of birds are constructed 
so as to enable them readily to discern every 
shade of colour. We may now consider that it 
was somewhat rash in the poet to tell us that 
flowers were ever born to blush unseen, or 
thoroughly waste their fragrance, since it is 
well known that colour and fragrance are as 
advertisements to insects that sip the nectar or 
make use of the pollen of the flowers, and, by 
their visits, assist in cross-fertilisation. It is 
more pleasant to believe that birds enjoy their 
own songs, are delighted each with the other’s 
beauty, and take a pride in personal appearance, 
than to regard them as dull and apathetic to 
those amenities interwoven with the sweetness 
and grace of life. 


THE SECRET OF VERLOREN VLEI. 
PART II.—CONCLUSION, 


We strolled after breakfast, taking our pipes 
with us, to the chimney-like cul-de-sac where 
Tobias Steenkamp’s footprints had been last 
seen, four years before. The place looked more 
than ever dark, narrow, and forbidding; and 
as we stood upon the sandy floor of the ravine 
and gazed upward to the faint patch of sky 
showing between the cliffs, two hundred feet 
above, the sharp contrast made it yet more 
awesome. For half an hour we looked about 
us, examining carefully every cranny and pro- 
jection within our vision. Suddenly, a boyish 
expedient of mine flashed into my mind. I 
had in my young days in Derbyshire ascended 
a steep and very narrow fissure in a cliff among 
my native dales by copying faithfully the 
example of a sweep’s boy whom I had watched 


climbing the great kitchen chimney. Why not | 


make the attempt here? It looked a tremendous 
risk, but still it might be accomplished up in 
the far corner where the cliff-walls ran but a 
foot or two apart. I had hazarded my limbs 
many a time as a boy in search of birds’ nests: 
why not here in pursuit of this mystery which 
so strangely baffled us? I told my plan to 
Du Plessis ; he evidently thought very little of 
it. However, as we strolled back to camp, I 
thought out and discussed my scheme, and, so 
far as I could, prepared for it in the afternoon. 
We had at the wagons a long coil of stout rope 
some one hundred and fifty feet in length. It 
seemed too short for my purpose, and I fastened 
to it, therefore, with the greatest care, another 
seventy feet of strong ox riems—halters of raw 
hide—carefully lashed one to the other. I 
thus had over two hundred feet of rope. 

Next morning, after a long night’s rest, Du 
Plessis and I set off for the ravine, taking with 
us our most useful native servant, Andries, one 
of the drivers. I carried about my person some 
biiltong (dried meat), matches, a revolver, hunt- 
ing-knife, and a flask of brandy. Du Plessis 
was equipped (save for the revolver) in the 
same manner. Arrived at the extremity of 
the ravine, we threw down the rope, one end 
of which I attached to my waist. I wore, as 
usual, only my flannel shirt and a pair of mole- 
skin trousers, and upon my feet I had a pair 
of velschoens—Boer field-shoes, made of strong 
yet soft leather of home-tanned hide. These 
shoes were close-fitting, light, and pliable, and 
exactly suited my purpose. 

I now made my way back to where a sort 
of ledge ran sloping upwards a little way 
towards the narrowest part of the ravine—at 
the end. I carefully climbed this, and found 
myself, as I had expected, some thirty feet on 
my way up, and now right in the narrowest 
extremity of the narrow gorge. At my back 
was the cliff wall; in front of me was the 
opposing wall, less than two feet away; on my 
right was the mass of rock ending the gorge, 
sometimes uneven and projecting a little, some- 
times almost smooth; on my left hand was 
open space, where the gorge slowly widened 
out. I looked upward in doubt, almost in dis- 
may ; I looked down upon Du Plessis’ serious 
face: it was no use waiting; I took one long 
breath and began the task. My plan was this: 
pressing my feet against the wall of rock in front, 
and: planting my back hard against the cliff be- 
hind me, I gradually levered my way upwards. 
I made use of every inequality and jutting rock 
that could aid me, and occasionally obtained an 
excellent rest from bits of rock on my right, 
upon which I could lean, and thus relieve the 
tension. I worked my way as rapidly as pos- 
sible, knowing how the strain must tell upon 
my legs, and, as far as half-way, or a little 
beyond, progressed better and more speedily 
than I could have hoped. Now, the labour 
began to tell more hardly as every ten seconds 
passed. I was in good sound fettle; I had 
always been a ‘stayer;’ and my wind was in 
capital order; but my breath now began to 
come with difticulty, the sweat was pouring from 
me, my shirt was ripping off my back, and, 
worst of all, my legs were failing me. At 
three-fourths of the distance—about one hun- 
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dred and fifty feet up—I noticed a projecting 
rock on the right. I worked up to this with 
infinite difficulty, and then, leaning my right 
arm and as much of my body over as possible, 
I rested for full three minutes. I was now, as 
I well recognised, in a very serious plight. 
There were yet fifty more feet of cliff to 
climb, I hal already undergone what seemed 
superhuman labour, and my muscles were relax- 
ing, my strength and wind were ebbing. To 
return was as perilous as to go on; to fall 
meant a shocking death. I took out my brandy 
flask, drained it to the last drop, uttered within 
myself a half-prayer to a God I had long 
neglected, hitched up my belt and trousers, and 
struggled on. If I live to a hundred, I never 
can forget the terrible nightmare of that last 
fifty feet. But for the brandy, that put new 
if fleeting energy into me—it was Three Star, 
luckily, and I believe it saved my life—I 
should never have succeeded. I most heartily 
wished I had never seen Du Plessis, never 
started on this accursed trip, never offered to 
risk my life. I struggled on, growing weaker 
and slower. Once I slipped three or four good 
feet, and only saved myself by some miraculous 
luck! The sharp wall behind me laid a deep 
furrow into my back as I did so, and I felt 
the warm blood issuing forth and mingling with 
the sweat that ran from me. 

Once more I set my teeth for the last twenty 
feet. I recovered my ground, and foot by foot 
fought my way on. The muscles of my legs 
quivered like aspen leaves; I feared they would 
give way each moment. At last—I hardly 
know how—I found my face above the cliff; the 
sweet outer air met me; I gave a last struggle, 
got foothold on the right, flung myself forward, 
and lay upon the cliff top with my feet still 
projecting over the edge. I remember hearing 
a faint shout from far beneath me, and then 
all swam. 

When I came to, I mae I had lain sense- 
less for a quarter of an hour. I was in sorry 
plight indeed. I was stiff, sore, bleeding from 
my back, and the poor remnant of my shirt 
hung in front of me. I staggered to my feet 
and looked about me. A glance showed me 
that there were yet difficulties to be overcome 
before we could descend to the vlei, yet they 
were not insuperable. The chiefest of them 
lay in a sharp saddle-back of rock, sheer on 
either side, which had to be crossed somehow 
before the main mass of the inner ring of 
mountain could be attained. But my strength 
was coming back to me; a sense of triumph 
and elation over the dreadful task I had con- 
quered rose in my breast; and my determina- 
tion to pierce the secret of the valley was 
stronger than ever. 

Here and there upon the cliff top grew some 
wild olive trees, stunted and dwarfed, but 
strong. To one of these I fastened the end of 
the rope I had brought up with me. I now 
approached the edge, lay down, and looked over. 
Du Plessis was there, gazing anxiously upward. 
I shook the rope and shouted to him to come 
up. We had agreed upon this plan, if I suc- 
ceeded ; and he now fastened the lower end of 
the rope round his waist and began his climb. 
With the help of the rope it was comparatively 


easy work. The Dutchman was strong in the 
arms and active, and came steadily on. Occa- 
sionally he unbound the rope, and refastened it 
at a higher point to his waist, as an insurance 
against falls. In fifteen minutes he was up 
beside me. Even his journey had been no 
light one. He, too, streamed with perspiration ; 
his limbs trembled, and he flung himself to the 
ground to gather breath and rest. 

‘Maghte ! Fairmount, he gasped as soon as 
he had recovered a little breath. ‘You must 
have got up by a miracle. Even with that 
rope, I don’t think I would care to climb the 
cliff again. ’Tis a job only fit for a klipspringer 
{a small and very active mountain antelope], not 
a man!’ 

We rested full twenty minutes, smoked a 
pipe of tobacco, and then set about completing 
the rest of our task. The sharp saddle-back, a 
bridge of rock which crossed another deep 
ravine between us and the inner mountain, 
looked excessively nasty. In some places it was 
as much as four feet wide; in others it nar- 
rowed to as little as two. There were about 
forty yards of it; and in portions the surface 
was rugged and sharp. 

‘Come along, Du Piessis,’ I said ; ‘the sooner 
we’re over the better. The rest seems easy 
enough,’ 

The broader part of the bridge came first, 
and admitted of walking for ten yards. Then 
it narrowed. I went down upon all-fours, and 
crawled. It was nerve-shaking work; for the 
bridge fell away sheer on either side, and the 
drop of nearly two hundred feet meant a horrible 
death. In the middle of the bridge the space was 
too narrow even for crawling ; it was necessary to 
sit astride, and so fudge one’s way along for ten 
or twelve yards. At last the broader part came 
again, and in five yards more the solid moun- 
tain top and safety were achieved. Du Plessis 
had followed close behind, imitating carefully 
my tactics. As we stood up upon safe ground 
again, I noticed that he was deadly pale. He 
shook his head, as he looked at me ruefully, 
and wrung the sweat from his brow. ‘Man!’ 
he said, ‘if I had not been shamed into follow- 
ing you, I never would have come across that 
lace, no, not for a thousand Verloren Vleis. 

ou are unmarried and a little fool-hardy. I 
am married, and have a wife and six children 
pulling at my jacket. I didn’t bargain for 
these adventures; they are only fit for ba- 
boons.’ 

‘Come on, Cornelis,’ I replied, 
a nasty crossing, I own; but it’s all plain sail- 
ing now, apparently.’ 

We went on over the mountain for twenty 
minutes; then came a shallow kloof, thickly 
bushed at bottom; then another ascent, a rough 
walk of another half-hour; and then, clearing 
some more bush and low scrub that grew here 
upon the mountain top, we came _ suddenly 
upon an enchanting scene. ‘The vlei!’ we 
exclaimed in a burst together, then stood and 
gasped in very pleasure and bewilderment. 

Right below us, ringed in by a perfect amphi- 
theatre of mountain, lay an oval sheet of water, 
its smooth surface, unruffled by a flaw of wind, 
shining beneath the ardent sunlight like the 
mirror of a giantess. This vlei—the long-lost 
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viei, undoubtedly—was about half a mile long 
by three hundred yards in breadth. Here and 
there upon the placid water floated troops of 
wild-fowl ; and high in the air hung a fishing- 
eagle or two, keenly intent upon sport beneath. 
Immediately below us, the lake seemed deep; 
but towards the far end, it evidently shallowed, 
and upon one side of that end grew dense 
masses of reeds, The shores—save where the 
reed-beds grew, were in places sandy; else- 
where, of rock. Between the water and the 
mountain sides, which sloped easily downward 
and were well bushed, was an outer ring of 
reddish soil, masked by a park-like growth of 
scattered acacia thorns. It was now the month 
of August, and getting towards African spring- 
time, and, favoured doubtless by the neighbour- 
hood of the vlei, the acacias were already put- 
ting forth a pleasant bravery of green leatage. 
Birds—many of them of brilliant plumage— 
were in plenty about this gem-like spot. It) 
seemed that here in this secret place nature , 
had done her utmost to atone for much of the | 
drought and hardship that at this season lay 
in the wilderness outside. 

For five minutes we stood gazing with a 
sense of rapture at this goodly scene. We 
looked keenly hither and thither, but could 
discern no trace of human existence. Then we 
descended. We reached the water without great 
difficulty ; upon its margin we lay down and 
drank long and eagerly. Having thus refreshed 
ourselves, and eaten some of the little store of 
food we had brought with us, we set out to 
explore the vlei thoroughly. The chief thing 
in our minds was to ascertain the fate of 
Tobias Steenkamp, whether living or dead. 
And first we settled to search systematically 
the side upon which we stood. We looked 
carefully for traces of spoor yard by yard along 
the sand fringing the water. Not a footprint 
could we discover. Once or twice we came 
across the tracks of klipspringers and leopards, 
but no sign of human life was there. We 
turned back, and searched among the groves of 
thorny acacia, now fragrant with the strong 
scent of the rich sweet blossoms, but with the 
same ill success. It was now late in the after- 
noon; we passed round the end of the vlei, 
skirted the reed-bed, and then came upon more 
rocky formation. It was here that I first con- 
vinced myself of the gold-bearing richness of 
the valley. In a crevice of rock, time-worn by 
long ages of water-wear and decay, I picked 
up three smallish nuggets. I am afraid this 
success rather threw us off the search for Tobias 
Steenkamp, of which we had already begun to 
despair. Several times during the day we had 
raised our voices and hallooed loudly, in faint 
hopes of an answer. The cliffs prone returned 
us echo after echo, but there was nought else. 
For the rest of the short afternoon time we 
scrambled about the rocks, peering into crannies 
and basins. We had fair success, and by even- 
ing had between us gathered some fourteen 
ounces of gold, all in nuggets. 

It was now sundown; already the pelicans 
had arrived, and were sailing about the sky 
in marvellous intricacies; the light was going 
fast, and we must prepare to camp for the 


to expect us till next day; they would be 
therefore under no anxiety. We picked a place 
not far from the water where the view was 
open, and danger from the approach of night 
fere minimised. We chose a smooth sandy spot 
under a wall of rock. In front we made two 
good fires, and then, having eaten a scant 
supper, we sat smoking and talking beneath the 
warm starlight. 

It was about nine o'clock; we were both 
becoming drowsy, when Du Plessis suddenly 
sat bolt upright and listened breathlessly. ‘Did 
you hear that?’ he whispered in a low intense 
voice. ‘No, I said, sinking my voice too, for 
the man’s strange demeanour rather awed 
me. 

‘I heard a man groan—or a_ spook, he 
said, 

Now, I am not a believer in spooks at any 
time; yet it was a wild eerie place, and the 
senses of these Boer hunters are so preternatu- 
rally quickened by long acquaintance with 
savage life, that I knew Cornelis must have 
heard something. 

I listened intently, and again we both heard 
a faint groan, as of a man in pain. 

‘Allemaghte !’ whispered Du Plessis, ‘what, 
in the name of the Heer God, can it be?? A 
moment later he clutched me by the arm, and 
pointing with his right hand, whispered fiercely : 
Look ! look !’ 

The moon was now up, and shining brightly, 
and the valley had passed from the dimness of 
the starlight. I looked where the Boer was 
pointing, and saw something that sent a shiver 
down my back. Certainly there was a shapeless 
something crawling slowly towards the water 
on our left front, one hundred and fifty yards 
away. Again came the faint groan we had 
heard. 

‘This is bosh,’ I said. 
edly, and he’s in pain. 


‘It’s a man, undoubt- 
It may be your cousin. 
Come and look.’ I sprang to my feet, picked 
up my revolver, and started off. Du Plessis 
pulled himself together—he had need, for he 
was a firm believer in spooks—and followed 
closely. We approached the creeping thing—it 
looked more like a man. I hailed it, and 
again a low groan came. We reached the dark 
object. It was a man, or the remains of one, 
emaciated, half clad in tattered rags; and it 
crawled upon all-fours, dragging one leg. It 
was not a Boer—not Tobias Steenkamp. In a 
flash it came into my mind that here was the 
second figure of my strange dream. 

‘Who are you?’ I said. 

‘Water, for God’s sake!’ was all the poor 
wretch could utter. I ran to the water, filled 
the top of my felt hat, and came back. The 
tattered figure drank eagerly. 

‘Come, Du Plessis, I said; ‘let’s carry him 
up to the camp fire.’ 

We picked the poor framework up, and carried 
it to the fire; it weighed, I suppose, about five 
stone. Then we got out Du Plessis’ flask, 

ured out some brandy, mashed up some 
iscuit and water with it, and administered the 
mess out of the flask cup. The brandy seemed 
to revive the poor creature. We gave him a 
piece of biiltong to suck, and at last he 


night. We had told our men at the wagons not 


spoke. 
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‘I know your face,’ he said, looking at me ; 
‘don’t you remember Spanish Jack ?’ 

Of course I remembered Spanish Jack, a 
well-known prospector in the Eastern Transvaal 
some few years before. Three parts English, 
one part Spanish, he was one of those restless 

ioneers who move Uhlan-like before the main 

y of the gold-diggers, always on the hunt 
for new finds. Looking at the poor death’s- 
head before me, I could only recognise, in the 
dark cavernous eyes and the mass of tangled 
black hair, the faintest traces of the strong, 
restless, dare-devil prospector known as Spanish 
Jack. 

‘How did you come here?’ I queried, and 
in the same instant, ‘What’s become of Tobias 
Steenkamp?’ asked Du Plessis in Dutch. 

‘Give me a drop more brandy,’ answered the 
man in a hoarse whisper, ‘and I’ll tell you.’ 

We gave him part of our small remaining stock, 
with some water, and he went on, speaking, 
however, with great difficulty. 

‘I was up in these parts with a donkey and 
a bit of an outfit four years ago, and I heard 
from a nigger that a Dutchman had got into 
this place; and, after a lot of trouble, I found 
my way in too—from another direction, nor’- 
east there. I had some grub, and I meant to 


as we looked at this poor travesty of a man, 
this living skeleton, with its broken deformed 
leg, that now slept, huddled up to the fire as 
rid as the starved Bushman of the Kala- 

It was now late, and Du Plessis and I, too, 
lay down and slept; the day had been long 
and hard, and we were dog-tired. The dawn 
was cold; and coatless, almost shirtless, as I 
was, I awoke early, very stiff and sore. Du 
Plessis had a cord coat on; he yet slept soundly 
and even snored. But the figure across the fire 
seemed very still. I moved quietly to it, touched 
it gently. It was stiff and cold. Spanish Jack's 
troubles and agonies were over ; his prospecting 
was done; and for the blood upon his hands 
he would never answer upon this earth. 
Whether he died from the excitement of the 
meeting; whether that last agonising journey 
to the water had spent the remaining flicker of 
strength left within him; whether the story he 
had told us of Tobias Steenkamp’s death was 
the true one, I cannot tell. 

I roused Du Plessis. Together we went 
down towards the vlei and found the pile of 
stones, where, surely enough, the bones of a 
tall man—undoubtedly Tobias Steenkamp—iay. 
These we carefully replaced; then, exploring 


camp for a week, as alluvial gold was wonder-| up-hill from where we had come upon _ the 
fully plentiful. On the fifth day after I got prospector, we found a cave or hollow in which 


here, Tobias Steenkamp turned up. 
the second and last trip he made. He was 
mad to find me here, and told me it was his 
place, and I was to clear. We quarrelled ; he 
struck me, and in my rage I out with my 
knife and stabbed him in the chest. He died 
within an hour. You will find his bones along 
there under a bit of a cairn near the water. 
Well, after that I only wanted to get out of 
the place. I took what gold I had picked up, 
and started up the mountain again. In my 
hurry, I was careless; I fell, broke my right 
thigh, and here I have been ever since. My 
leg healed in a rough sort of way; but there’s 
a false joint ; the bone kept coming away, and I 
could never walk properly again. I managed 
to pick up food by snaring fowl and catching 
fish ; but latterly I’ve been too weak to do 
that. For the last month, I’ve been slowly 
starving. Lizards and roots are what I’ve 
lived on—that’s God’s truth. My leg’s been 
getting worse, and I’ve had to crawl, mostly, 
these last three months. I never expected to 
reach the water again after to-night, and then 
I think I should have pinched out. ,Time 
enough, too. This place has been worse than 
hell itself.’ 

There was a hunted terror in the man’s eye 
that implied more than his words. I doubted, 
somehow, whether I had heard the plain truth. 
The poor wretch was by this time exhausted, 
and could say no more. I gave him, at his 
request, a piece of tobacco; he clapped it into 
his cheek, and thought he could doze a bit. 

I turned to Du Plessis, who had meanwhile, 
with very grim looks, edged away from the 
man, who, he understood from me (1 had 
translated the gist of the prospector’s story), 
had slain his cousin. His feeling of vengeance 
was strong—remember, he was but a primitive 
Transvaal Boer—but what could even he say, 


It was the poor wretch had evidently made a home, 


Here were Steenkamp’s hat and hunting-knife, 
among other remnants; and here, too, a 
ile of nuggets, no doubt collected by Spanish 
ack, These nuggets, with a small skin bag 
partly full of gold-dust, washed, no doubt, from 
the sands of the vlei—a small tin digger’s pan 
of Spanish Jack’s showed us that—we took with 
us. After that, we buried the dead prospector 
as well as we could, piled big stones above his 
rude grave, and quitted the place. 

We had no wish to tarry there, fair as was 
the spot. Rather the grim associations of the 
vlei, the deed of blood enacted there, and the 
melancholy death we had been witnesses of, 
impelled us away from it. 

After much toil, we safely reached our 
wagons late that afternoon, worn and famished. 
We had, somehow, no wish to bequeath to 
others the secret of the vlei. Having safely 
descended by the rope, therefore, we set about 
destroying our traces. Two of our boys were 
waiting for us at the bottom of the ravine. 
With these we took a united haul at the rope. 
The strain was great; the rope parted, as we 
had expected, far up the cliff, where the hide 
riems joined the rope itself, and no vestige 
of our means of descent remained to searchers 
from below. Next day we trekked from the 
neighbourhood. The gold we had found real- 
ised, some months later, eight hundred pounds, 
which Du Plessis and I divided between us. 

Verloren Vlei, with its smiling face, its dark 
history, and its wealth of gold—for gold must 
be there in abundance—lies, I believe, to this 
day still a secret and an unknown place. No 
doubt, the pelicans and the sand-grouse that 
first seeed: its mysteries to Tobias Steenkamp 
and ourselves, still visit it in time of drought 
—towards the driest period of African winter. 
Some day, I suppose, its recesses will be made 
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accessible and its wealth laid bare. For others 
that day may come; but for ourselves, neither 
Cornelis du Plessis nor I has any wish— 
having prospered in other directions—to tempt 
fortune there again. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


No one in these days needs to be told what 
a phonograph is, for the instrument can be met 
with in every town, and many are the pennies 
which the instrument earns for its proprietor. 
It does not seem that Edison’s clever contriv- 
ance has been much utilised for correspondence 
urposes ; but a French watchmaker at Geneva, 
i Sivan, has found employment for the phono- 
graphic principle which is sure to meet with 
approbation. By adding to a watch a phono- 
graphic dise upon which have been recorded 
words originally spoken, the little timepiece 
will say when required, ‘It is six o'clock,’ ‘It 
is half-past eleven,’ and so on. M. Sivan is, it 
is said, now constructing alarm clocks, which, 
instead of making the hideous noise usually 
associated with those instruments of torture, 
will call out in a voice loud enough to wake 
the soundest sleeper, ‘Come, wake up, lazy- 
bones.’ 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Botanic 
Society of London, there were exhibited some 
‘jumping beans’ from Mexico. They are de- 
scribed as being about the size of large cherry- 
stones, triangular in form, with two flat sides, 
and one which is convex. Their curious move- 
ment is due to the presence within them of 
the larvee of a peculiar moth, Carposapsa sal- 
titans, the movement being evident ne tr the 
beans are laid on any flat surface. There is no 
visible opening in the shell of the seed-vessel, 
so that it is supposed that the moth has origin- 
ally laid its egg inside the young fruit. 

As mentioned last month, the latest scientific 
optical wonder is Edison’s Kinetoscope, an 
instrument by which a photographic image 
apparently takes upon itself the semblance of 
life. In reality, there are some hundreds of 
images which have been impressed upon a 
ribbon of celluloid by the action of a special 
form of camera capable of taking fifty images 
per second. When several hundred of these 
pictures are, with certain precautions, projected 
upon the retina in the order in which they 
were originally taken, and at the same speed, 
the various pictures blend and afford the effect 
of actual movement. The apparatus is, in fact, a 
perfected zoetrope, which utilises a large number 
of photographic images, instead of a few coarsely 
executed paintings or prints, as in the older 
instrument. The genesis of the instrument will 
be found by the curious in rough contrivances 
which amused the public half a century ago. 

The inventor of the lucifer match certainly 
deserves well of his country, and his country 
would probably before now have recognised its 
indebtedness in this matter of striking a light, 
if there had not been more than one claimant 
to the honour of being the first matchmaker. 
It has at last been proved by documentary 
evidence that the first maker of matches was 


John Walker, a chemist of Stockton-on-Tees, 
who sold the first box for one shilling and two- 
pence in April 1827. The matches soon became 
popular, and people came from long distances 
to buy them. The poor. of the town were em- 
ployed to split the wood for these early matches, 
which were invariably dipped in the phos- 
horus compound by the inventor himself. 
his worthy man was pressed to form a Com- 
pany to work the invention, and to patent it; 
ut he refused, on the score that he had enough 
for his simple wants, and that he would put no 
obstacles in the way of a thing which promised 
to be a boon to the public. John Walker died 
in 1859, and a movement is now on foot to 
raise a monument to his memory. 

The utilisation of waste products is a subject 
in which all are interested, for it implies a kind 
of national thrift by which all must more or 
less benefit. But even in this matter, as in 
most other things, a line must be drawn at a 
certain point, and the line in this case would 
seem just now to be at tea-leaves. The residue 
of the tea-pot might well be thrown away or 
burnt, but all do not think so. According to 
the police Reports, a firm in London was re- 
cently convicted of doctoring used tea-leaves, 
and selling them for leaves which had not yet 
been infused. The ingenious method adopted 
was to collect from large restaurants spent leaves, 
and to subject them to a kind of withering 
process. This was achieved by projecting them 
through a red-hot iron pipe, out of which they 
came curled up and dried, ready to be resold— 
we trust, not to the restaurants from which they 
came. The business appears to have been a flour- 
ishing one, for it came out in evidence that more 
than six thousand pounds weight of this ‘revived’ 
tea had been sold in less than two months. 
Unfortunately for the promoters of the industry, 
an old Act of Parliament has declared that the 
sale of spent tea-leaves is illegal ; and so, for the 

resent, these leaves, except for what use the 
Geena makes of them, must still remain a 
waste product. 

Egg-shells have also recently figured as a 
waste material for which at last a use has 
been found. It seems that the street ice-cream 
vendors use many eggs in their business; but, 
instead of breaking the shells in the orthodox 
manner, they pierce them at each end, and blow 
the contents out into their culinary utensils with 
their mouths. This, to say the least of it, is 
unpleasant in idea, and unsanitary in effect. 
The object of preserving the shells unbroken is 
that they can be sold at so much per dozen to 
the shooting galleries, where sportsmen who are 
precluded by circumstances from seeking higher 
game may have the pleasure of smashing them 
from afar. 

The glass-like lacquer which the Japanese use 
for the trays, cabinets, &c., which are exported 
in such profusion would appear to have, accord- 
ing to a paper read by Mr M. P. Wood before 
the American Society of Engineers, New York, 
a much wider and more useful application than 
is generally thought. The Japanese use it for 
acid tanks, for coating the bottoms of ships, for 
coach-panels, as well as for metal-work, for it 
will resist soap, hot water, and alkaline solu- 


| tions. 


It is said that lacquered articles which 
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had been submerged in sea-water for fifty 
years, although covered with marine growths, 


| 


Broughty Ferry not only heard the band, but 
distinguished the tune, and could hear the 


were sound within, owing to the indestructi- tramp of the players although their feet fell on 


bility of the protecting coat of lacquer. The 
lacquer is a natural product, the sap of a tree 
which can be cultivated very cheaply, and it is 
astonishing that more attention to the possi- 
bility ofits production in Europe and America 
has not been given. Mr Wood said in the 
course of his paper that there was no reason 
why the lacquer tree should not thrive in 
countries other than those of its origin. 

The expense of rebuilding St Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, after the Great Fire of 1666, was met 
by applying the city coal-dues to that laudable 
purpose ; and it was Dean Milman who wittily 
observed that the coals had had their revenge 
by covering the edifice with a grimy coat, the 
product of their smoke. This blackness the 
Cathedral shares with most of the public build- 
ings of London which are more than a few 
decades old; and some years ago the idea was 
mooted of washing them down by the help of 
the fire-engines. The experiment was tried upon 
the Mansion House with 
now the proposal once more comes forward that 
the Metropolitan Cathedral should be so treated. 
The suggestion meets with approval as well as 
opposition, the dissentients seeming to regard 
the cleansing operation as one akin to white- 
washing. 

A correspondent informs us that the method 
of darkening oak by ammonia gas, attributed 
in these columns to a French inventor, was 
practised by him thirty years ago, and is com- 
monly known under the name of ‘fuming.’ 
He points out that the operation simply hastens 
the action which is otherwise brought about by 
the free ammonia in the atmosphere, and says 
that in fuming, the grain of the wood is pre- 
served, and comes out magnificently; whereas 
if mere staining be resorted to, the grain is 
partly, and sometimes entirely, hidden. 

The material which is best suited to the 
purpose of street paving has not yet been 
discovered, but as a contribution towards 
the solution of the problem, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, is now being laid with four different 
kinds of wood, whose names are strange to 
British ears. Jarrah, Karri Wood, Kauri Pine, 
and Carbolised Pitch Pine are to compete with 
one another, and with another new kind of 
paving whose basis is said to be cork. The 
difficulty seems to be in the selection of a 
material having durable properties which shall 
at the same time afford a sure footing under 
the varied conditions of our somewhat trying 
climate. 

A correspondent of the Dundee Advertiser 
relates an interesting experience with a long- 
distance telephone circuit, which affords remark- 
able testimony to the sensitiveness of this 
modern speech-conveyer. He writes that while 
at Broughty Ferry he had occasion to talk 
through the telephone to a friend at Aberdeen, 
when his friend interrupted him with the 
words, ‘Wait a minute; I can’t hear what you 
are saying for a pipe-band which is passing 
the telephone station;’ and communication 
was mec se stopped for a time. But the 
curious part of the matter is that the man at 


beneficial results, and | 


round which was one hundred and fifty miles 
istant. 

A German paper calls attention to the value 
of the lime-seed as yielding an oil of remarkably 


fine quality, which is distinguished by several | 


good properties. The fine sweet oil yielded by 
the lime-seed was known a century ago, but 
its virtues seem to have been forgotten. The 
blossom of the lime-tree is most abundant, and 
in the autumn the seeds could be collected 
in enormous quantities. They possess fifty-eight 
per cent. of an oil which is beautifully clear, 


‘of fine colour, which is tasteless, never becomes 


rancid, and may be fairly compared to the 
best olive oil. It does not dry, and will not 
freeze at any known temperature. It appears, 
therefore, that lime-seed oil should prove useful 
for food, as well as for industrial purposes. 

It is stated that the walls around several 
public buildings in Germany are Leing made of 
cast-iron bricks, these bricks being hollow, and 
fitting into one another by projecting ribs in 
one, and corresponding grooves in its fellow. 
They are lighter than bricks of clay, and require 
neither mortar nor skilled labour in their 
erection. It occurs to us that such a wall 
would also require very little skill to demolish 
it, and for this reason alone it would be open 
to objection, except, perhaps, in the eyes of the 
enterprising burglar. 

The suggestion was made some time ago that 
it would very much conduce to the comfort of 
hotel visitors if, by the employment of a coin- 
freed apparatus (on the penny-in-the-slot prin- 
ciple), they could secure a gas-fire in their bed- 
rooms. The idea was taken up at a Liverpool 
hotel, and we believe that the innovation is 
much appreciated by visitors to the establish- 
ment. A well-known engineering firm of 
Glasgow and London have been busying them- 
selves with the best means of carrying out this 
method of supplying heat by the pennyworth, 
and they have designed several stoves which 
are fitted with the necessary apparatus. It is 
obvious that such a system saves much labour 
in cleaning and fire-laying, while at the same 
time the hotel visitor can indulge in a luxury 
without incurring the forfeit of an ‘extra’ in 
his bill. 

Tea has hitherto been regarded as a strictly 
Oriental product, and, until recent years, its 
cultivation was confined to China. China has 
now a very formidable competitor in Ceylon, 
and will svon have another in quite an unex- 

cted quarter. America is growing tea success- 
ully ; at least she has done so at Pinehurst, 
near Charleston. The tea has been grown as a 
private enterprise, although aided by Govern- 
ment, and is said by experts to be of extremely 
fine quality. Perhaps it is not generally known 
that tea has before now been grown experiment- 
ally in England, but this has been under glass. 
In America, we may presume the plant is being 
cultivated under more natural conditions. 

For some time there has been much discus- 
sion as to the advantages which would accrue 
from laying a submarine cable in the Pacific, 
so as to bring our colonies into more immediate 
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communication with the mother-country. The 
cost would be about two millions _ sterling. 


Canadians and Australians have convinced them- 
selves of the necessity of such outlay on an 
imperial scale. Under present conditions a 
message from Canada to Australia occupies 
about two hours in transmission. 

‘Some Phenomena of the Upper Air’ was 
the subject which Mr Richard Inwards chose 
for his Presidential address to the Meteoro- 


logical Society, when he gave some interesting | 


articulars of certain experiments which had 
Koen made in France by M. Hermite by means 
of balloons. These balloons carried with them 
self-acting instruments, which registered the 
various changes of condition through which they 
passed. They rose to a height of ten miles, 
where the pressure of the air was only 4°1 inches 
of mercury, and the temperature —104 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It would seem that although there 
are considerable variations in the temperature 
gradient below 12,000 feet above sea-level, 
above that height the decrease is regular, amount- 
ing to a fall of one degree for every rise of 
330 feet in the air. 


in having an extra-tropical forest region equal 
in area to the whole of Great Britain, and of 
this, 14,000 square miles are occupied by the 
Jarrah (Eucalyptus marginata), the most valuable 
for timber purposes of all the eucalypti; though 
the Karri (EZ. diversicolor), the Tuart, and others 
are respectable rivals. Jarrah wood is surpassed 
as timber by no known tree. It is marvellously 
heavy, strong, and durable. It is, ho doubt, 
excessively hard, but is more easily worked 
than most other eucalyptus woods. It can be 
split into great lengths, and makes excellent 
trenails. Where it is plentiful, it is admirable 
for railway sleepers, posts, and wooden structures 
of all kinds: it is unsurpassed for the frames 
and planking of ships. It defies the attacks of 
the ship-worm (Teredo navalis), as it does those 
of termites and other destructive insects, and 
hence is invaluable for piles and jetties. Piles 
exposed for thirty years to the action of water 
and weather in the sea-bottom at Fremantle 
have been taken up and found fit for polishing. 
When polished, the wood is rather like Honduras 
mahogany. It weighs sixty-four pounds per 
cubic foot. Furthermore, in size the jarrah tree 


The cultivation of ginger has recently formed seems to exceed even the famous Californian 
the subject of an exhaustive Report by the | Sequoia or Wellingtonia of California. Giant 
Director of Public Gardens and Plantations | sequoias of far beyond 300 feet are well known, 
in Jamaica, which island has long been cele-| but it seems doubtful if a height of 400 feet 


brated for this industry. 
the production of the best ginger depends 
largely upon the ground in which it is grown, 


most favourable to it. 
have been cleared in order to find space for 
ginger-growing. The plan adopted is for the 
planter to invite his friends to what is called 
a ‘cutting match, when they destroy the 
trees as quickly as they can, while their host 
furnishes them with food and drink. After- 
wards fire is — to the brushwood, and 
insect pests are destroyed by its action; it is 
also probable that benefit arises to the soil from 
the potash and mineral matter contained in the 
ashes. Great importance is attached to the 
curing of the ginger, and it is recommended 
that in wet seasons an evaporator should be 
employed to drive off the moisture. It is also 
believed that a proper system of manuring the 
ground would be most advantageous to the 
ginger plantations, 

Commenting upon a paragraph which ap- 
eared in these columns two months ago, 
fessrs Robson and Company of Sunderland 
have forwarded to us a full description of their 
method of ventilating dwelling-rooms, which 
appears to us to meet every requirement. The 
ventilating orifice is placed near the ceiling in 
the chimney breast, and to prevent any possible 
entry of smoke into the room, the chimney 
flue is contracted by the insertion of a special 
fitting just below the ventilator. This contrac- 
tion at once increases the draught in the 
chimney, causes all noxious vapours to be 
rapidly extracted from the room or rooms, 
while at the same time it offers no obstruction 
to the chimney-sweeper. 

It has been mentioned that Australian Eucal- 
yptus is used to some extent for wood-paving 
in London and elsewhere in this country. 
The colony of Western Australia is fortunate 


| 


| 
| 


It would seem that | has been actually attained by them; yet 400 
the deep, black soil of the virgin forest being first limb have 
Many splendid trees |a greater girth and is bulkier, but its wood is 


feet seems rather to be within the mark for the 
jarrah tree, as specimens 300 feet high up to the 
een measured. The sequoia has 


soft; so that in weight of timber large jarrah 
trees must vastly exceed any other vegetable 


_growth, and the value of the wood contained 


be very great. The jarrah tree is found in 
Western Australia over at least five degrees of 
latitude, much of it within moderate distance of 
shipping ports, and actually on the line of some 
of the railways. 

The Times announces that the Russian iron- 
clad Rusalka, which foundered last year with 
all hands in a storm in the Gulf of Finland, 
has been discovered mainly by means of Captain 
M‘Evoy’s ‘submarine detector’—an _ electrical 
apparatus with a sinker attached. When the 
sinker trailed at the bottom of the sea approaches 
a mass of metal—a lost anchor, a parted iron 
chain, a broken telegraph cable, still more a sunk 
ironclad—the electric indicator in the mahogany 
case on shipboard sounds more or less loudly 
accerding to the nearness of the sinker to the 
submerged mass; and so the position of the 
latter can be pretty accurately ascertained before 
divers are sent down. Much time wasted in 
painful gropings in the dark by the divers 
under the special difficulties of their condition 
may thus be avoided. The submarine detector 
was primarily designed to enable warships to 
discover anchored torpedoes; and the connec- 
tion established by the sinker was intended also 
to serve as a means of firing, in safety, a torpedo 
discovered by the ‘detector.’ 

When a friend gifted with a — bass voice 
describes in thrilling tones how ‘dreadful the 
death of the diver must be, creeping alone, 
creeping alone, creeping alone in the depths of 
the sea,’ the sympathetic listener thinks of 
sharks, an octopus, or the interruption of the 
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air-supply by the diving apparatus as the most 
likely agents in the catastrophe. Equally dread- 
ful is the death to which, it appears, most acci- 
dents to ‘naked divers’—that is, the aborigines, 
who do not use diving costume and apparatus 
—engaged in the pearl industry on the north- 
west coast of Australia are referable. Not huge 
sharks, not the formidable octopus or devil-fish, 
is believed to slay the unfortunate who dives 
and is never seen again. ‘The probable cause of 
death,’ according to the official belief in such 
cases, is ‘more frequently than not’ the harm- 
less-looking bivalve the diver goes down to seek. 
The diver having reached the bottom, gropes 
among the sand for shells, and by accident gets 
his hand inside the gaping shell of a pearl 
oyster somewhat firmly attached to the bottom. 
The lips of the shell close with a sudden snap ; 
the diver once caught is powerless to release 
himself, and, if the bivalve keeps its grip, dies 
miserably. For it appears that the most gifted 
native diver—a Sulu islander of the finest 
pose and in perfect training—cannot stay 
onger under water than about two and a half 
minutes. The greatest depth such divers are 
known to attain is seventeen and a half fathoms. 
The Australian aborigines, to whom diving was 
a new accomplishment, were never employed 
save in comparatively shallow water, though 
they took kindly to the art. And as the pearl 
shells in shallow Australian waters are now 
pr well fished out, native naked diving is 
ecoming a thing of the past in Australian 
waters, the actual divers being now Japanese 
and Manilla men in diving costume, under 
European surveillance. 


TOLD AT THE ‘DOLPHIW’ 


In a sleepy little seaport on the southern coast 
that goes by the name of Fordham there 
stands by the water-side an old-fashioned inn 
called the ‘Dolphin’ It has stood there, I 
daresay, for a couple of centuries, long enough, 
at all events, to give the name of the ‘Dolphin 
Hard’ to the strip of shingly beach that runs up 
beside it and forms the principal landing-place 
in the town. Both inside and out, the Dolphin 
is a picturesque house; and it is full of nooks 
and corners, wherein a man of contemplative 
mind may sit and dream to his heart’s content 
undisturbed, for, save for a few hours at night, 
it is so quiet, that one wonders sometimes 
whether the barrels standing behind the bar 
have any liquor in them, or whether the 
brightly polished rows of pots and glasses that 
— such a brave show there are ever taken 
own. 

But the pride of the Dolphin is the ‘Cap- 
tains’ Room,’ a long, narrow apartment on the 
first floor, with a splendid outlook over the 
waters of the harbour and the sea beyond, a 
most delightful room in summer-time, and a 
warm, snug refuge on winter nights, If any 
room in the house has a history, it is this one. 
Everything about it—the deep, old-fashioned 
fireplace, with its oaken carving, black with 
smoke and age; the panelled and polished 
wainscoting that skirts the walls; the mellow- 
toned, old, grandfather’s clock that stands in 


the corner, checking off the minutes with the 
stately swing of its pendulum; the heavy 
beams that run athwart the ceiling, the sloping 
floors and lattice windows—is of another age, 
the secrets of which they cannot reveal. 

Yet there are times—such, for instance, as 
that quiet hour before the close of a winter’s 
day—when the shadows thicken in the far 
corners of the room, and when the fire, shoot- 
ing out sudden flashes of ruddy light, illumines 
them for a moment only to leave them darker 
than before; in which fancy, fed by its sur- 
roundings, shapes these same shadows into the 
form and likeness of the men who, generations 
ago, were wont to sit and smoke and yarn here, 
just as their successors are doing now, and 
delights to picture them listening, not without 
wonderment, to the scraps of shipping news 
that fall from the lips of those who chance to 
be present. 

his room, as its name implies, has always 
been reserved for the use of the skippers and 
mates of the vessels calling at Fordham. These 
are seldom numerous, for the only craft that 
ever touch here are small coasters, brigs and 
brigantines, schooners and ketches, with, occa- 
sionally, a timber ship of larger tonnage, and 
perhaps a steam-tug * has put in to coal; 
so that it is a rough, unpolished company of 
seafaring men that meets here. 

But one night last winter the room was un- 
usually full. Some said they had not seen so 
many faces there for twenty years. Certain it 
was that the landlord and his wife had been 
obliged to take on extra help to meet the pres- 
sure of business, and that of itself was a thing 
that had not happened for many years. The 
cause was evident. For some weeks a succession 
of heavy gales had been raging round the coasts, 
and the little port was as full as it could hold 
of weather-bound craft, that would have courted 
certain destruction had they left the shelter of 
its quiet waters. As it was, each day brought 
its long list of such vessels cast away on the 
rock-bound and surf-beaten shores. 

The wind swept in fierce and sullen gusts 
over the house, threatening to bring the chimney 
stacks down with a run; the rain beat heavily 
against the windows, and the sea thundered on 
the distant beach; but inside the Dolphin all 
was light and warmth, and cheerfulness, The 
fo’c’sle hands made merry in the bar and the 
adjacent parlour, and the noise of their laughter 
and singing broke in upon the more sedate 
enjoyment of the company in the Captains’ 
Room, who, in an atmosphere fragrant with 
rum-and-water, and thick with tobacco smoke, 
were talking mainly of things nautical, the long- 
continued bad weather, and their own experi- 
ence. There was scarcely a man amongst them 
who at some time or another had not been in 
peril of death. Those who make voyages to 
distant lands have not, as these men have, the 
ever-present dangers of crowded waterways and 
a lee shore added to the terrors of every 
tempest they meet with. 

Of the many narratives told at the Dolphin 
that night, this is one. I select it because there 
is no cause to doubt its truth, and it may 
serve as a fair sample of the rest. The narrator 
was known in Fordham as ‘Captain Jo,’ and 
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was a middle-aged, gray-haired, but wiry-looking 
seaman, who had never known the time when 
he was not at sea. He had followed the con- 


versation without taking part in it, until it | 


turned upon the subject of rescues, Then, 
when a pause came, he joined in, taking the 
company somewhat by surprise. Without shift- 
ing Nis osition, he took one or two short puffs 
at the clay he held between his lips, and follow- 
ing with his eyes the wreaths of smoke as they 
rose to the rafters, said; 


Ay! a lifeboat’s a good institution, as ye’ve 
all said; but it happens at times that_no life- 
boat’s handy when it’s most wanted. Such was 
my luck once, and it was an experience that 
will last me my lifetime. It’s some fifteen—ah, 
and more, nearer twenty years ago now, that 
I signed articles as mate aboard a barque called 
the Emily, bound from Tynemouth to Newport 
with coals. She turned out to be a sounder 


soon as the men recovered themselves, they 
made a wild rush for the nearest boat; but 
what became of her and them, you may pretty 
easily guess. I had made a jump for the main 
rigging when the barque struck; and after 
bein’ nearly washed out- half-a-dozen times, I 
lashed myself firmly, not that I had any hope 
of rescue. The night was black as ink, save 
when the moon, finding a break in the wild 
flying snow-clouds overhead, would flood the 
heaving waters and the ill-fated barque with 
almost noonday brightness. The vessel I 
believed would go to pieces in a few hours; 
and even if she lasted through the night, it 
was doubtful if I should, for the cold was 
frightful, and I was drenched and almost blinded 
by the spray. 

The howling of the wind in the cordage ; the 
tumble of the waters one over another, the 
fierce blows with which they struck the hull, 
making the mainmast tremble with the shock, 


craft than I took her for when I joined her, | until I expected every moment it would go by 


or I shouldn’t be here to tell the tale. 
was a square-bowed, heavy-looking thing, that 
made more leeway on a beat to wind’ard than 
any craft I’d ever bin on before. 


But she the board, carryin’ me with it; 


It was a bit earlier in the year than this, if | 
I remember rightly, somewhere about the end | shouted again and again; but no answer came 


of November, when we weighed anchor. The 
weather was bright and clear, but bitter cold, 
and the snow was lyin’ in the streets when we 
left Tynemouth. When I took the deck that 
night, there was every appearance of a fine pas- 
sage; the moon and stars were shining with 
frosty clearness; and the barque was running 
along before a light breeze under all the canvas 
she could carry. For something like four-and- 
twenty hours that weather lasted, and then there 
came a change; the glass fell, the wind rose, 
and there was a look of hard weather to 
the south’ard that boded us no_ good, 
alvised the skipper to make for Yarmouth 
Roads ; but he laughed at me, saying that we 
should get round to the Downs easily before 
the gale came on. So we held on; and he 
found himself mistaken, for in a few hours the 
wind shifted, and came tearin’ up from the 
sow-west in a smother of snow and sleet that 
froze the halyards as stiff as a handspike, and 
set the old craft rolling and dancing to an ugly 
tune, I can tell ye. 

For two days and nights we beat our way 
under close-reefed canvas in the teeth of what 
yest one of the worst gales of the season. 
What with the cold and the wet and the hard 
work, the men were pretty nigh worn out, and 
it was not much wonder that they did not 
turn out to the bo’sun’s whistle in any hurry. 
That was the beginning of the troubles. We 
had bin running in toward the land all day ; 
but, owin’ to the thick weather, could get no 
sight of it. So, when darkness set in, the 
order went for’ard to ’bout ship. As it proved, 
we had run in a bit too close. In swinging the 
foreyards, the brace was carried away, the — 
missed stays, and the next minute struck with 
a tremendous crash, that carried the foremast 
over the side, threw the vessel on her beam 
ends, while the seas poured over her one after 
another, sweeping half the crew overboard. In 
a moment all was wreck and confusion. As 


the crashing 
of the timbers as some part of te vessel was 
wrenched away, were sounds feariul enough to 
make any man a coward. Hoping that one or 
other of the crew might be near at hand, I 


back to me. 

I suppose I must have lost consciousness 
after a bit, or else fallen into a sleep that 
would have been my last, I expect, when I 
was roused by the fancy that I had heard some 
one hail the ship. I opened my eyes with 
difficulty, for my face was stiff with frozen 
snow and spray; my limbs were perfectly rigid 
with the cold, and I felt as though I were 
frozen through and through. 

The moon was then shining brightly, and I 
could see that the mast I was on was the only 


I} one left standing, and that the decks had been 


swept clear of everything, bulwarks, deck-houses, 
hatchways, and boats. She was parting, I 
believed ; and I remember thinking, as some 
sort of grim joke, that I must have been dream- 
ing. How could any voice have reached me 
from that tumble of waters? The thing was 
impossible. How many hours could she last, 
and how many were to follow before daylight ? 
Even while these thoughts were passing through 
my mind, sure enough I heard the voice again, 
clear and unmistakable across the water, ‘Ship 
ahoy ! 

T cans never tell you what I felt when I 
heard it. My heart seemed to leap into my 
throat and choke my utterance. I fought wildly 
with the feeling that the sea and sky were 
spinning round, and at last I stopped them, 
and, collecting all my strength, I managed to 
part my frozen lips and shouted in reply. 
Then I caught sight of a lugger, rising and 
falling on the angry seas, as it were at my feet, 
though, of course, she was more than a cable’s 
length off. Her mainsail was closely reefed, 
and she slid down those hills of water and then 
appeared again on the crest of them like a 
gull. Again came the voice, ‘Can you hold 
on till daylight ?’? and I answered ‘Yes!’ though 
I was then half frozen to death. Once more 


they hailed, and I caught the words, ‘We'll 
stand by you.’ Next moment, a snow-squall 
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drove up, shut off the moonlight, and the lugger 
was hidden from sight. 

Well, lads, to make an end. They were true 
to their word. Thank God! the old craft held 
together till daylight ; and I, too, lived through 
the night, but how, I can’t tell ye—I believe 
it was the feeling that those brave chaps were 
out there waiting for me, beating about in the 
darkness and storm, that kept me alive. I’ve 
no recollection of their takin’ me off ; I was too 
far gone for that ; but when I next opened my 
eyes, it was broad daylight, and I was lyin’ in 
the bottom of the lugger, saved, and the only 
survivor of a crew of thirteen hands. 


SINCE YESTERDAY. 


Tur mavis sang but yesterday 
A strain that thrilled through Autumn’s dearth ; 
He read the music of his lay 
In light and leaf, and heaven and earth ; 
The wind-flowers by the wayside swung, 
Words of the music that was sung. 


In all his song the shade and sun 
Of earth and heaven seemed to meet, 
Its joy and sorrow were as one, 
Its very sadness was but sweet; 
He sang of summers yet to be: 
You listened to his song with me. 


The heart makes sunshine in the rain, 
Or winter in the midst of May, 

And though the mavis sings again 
His self-same song of yesterday, 

I find no gladness in his tone: 

To-day I listen here alone. 


And—even our sunniest moment takes 
Such shadows of the bliss we knew— 
To-day his throbbing song awakes 
But wistful, haunting thoughts of you 
Its very sweetness is but sad, 
You gave it all the joy it had. 


A. St J. Apcock. 


Volume XI. of the Fifth Series of CHAMBERS’s JOURNAL is now completed, price Nine Shillings. 


A Title-page and Index, price One Penny, have been prepared, and may be ordered through any bookseller, 
A cloth case for binding the whole of the numbers for 1894 is also ready. 
Back numbers to complete sets may be had at all times. 


In the first Part for next year will be given the opening Chapters of a Serial of 


powerful interest, by 


MR ANTHONY HOPE, 


Author of The Prisoner of Zenda, 


ENTITLED 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. 


Also complete short Stories by A. Conan Dorie and H. A. Brypen. 


END OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME 
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°° Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to the PUBLISHERS, 
or to Messrs BATES, HENDY, & CO., 37 Walbrook, London, E.O. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


They at ence check the cough N 
and remove the cause—without 
any after effect, 
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SATIN POLISH 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes, Travelling Bags, &c. \ 
IT IS NOT A SPIRIT VARNISH, AND WILL NOT INJURE THE LEATHER. 


SATIN BROWN CREAM 


Light, Medium, and Dark. 
For Brown and Russia Leather Boots and Shoes, &c. 


SATIN WHITE AND BLACK CREAMS 
For improving all kinds of Patent Leather and Glacé Kid. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots and Shoes, Ornaments, &c., the appearance of New. 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S BOOTS USE 


ARMY AND NAVY LIQUID BLACKING, 
Gives a Brilliant Jet-Black Polish quickly. 


CAUTION.—None GENUINE without our Signature—B, F. . BROWN & CO. 


DR CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 


Highest Award, 
kdinburgh, 1886, 


Save half the coal, 


and produce neither 
dust nor cinders. 


Catalogues Free by 
Post. 


Avoid Initations. 


Inspection Invited. 


DAVID NOBLE, Sole Maker. 
136 HIGH STREET (opposite Cockburn Street), EDINBURGH. 
Established 1841. 


THE 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 


in 8 sizes at 10s. 6d. 16s. 
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and appropriate. Liebig. 59 ee 


COOKERY BOOK 
It is never called a scat 


Repucep Fac-simiLz. 


1. 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes. 

2. Iridium tipped—therefore never wears out. 

3. Instantly ready for use. 

4 Writes continuously for many hours. 

5 Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 

6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and ink pots. 

7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation. 

8. For every writer in every land a necessity. 
Finatty.—A Pen as nearly perfect as inventive skill 

can produce, 
r Wi and Oca Presents, the 

tasal al object. 

We require your steel pen and handwriting to select a 
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ARMOURS 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A Delicious Bouillon before Dinner. Excel- 
lent spread on bread-and-butter or toast. The 
alogue sent post best for Soups and all culinary purposes, 

because it is not burnt, and goes farther than 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, ; other brands. 
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Nearly Five Thousand 
HOMELESS 0R ORPHAN CHILDREN 


Are now being MAINTAINED, EDUCATED, 
and TAUGHT TRADES in 


HOMES, 


Thus constituting the Largest Family on earth. 


President for 1894-95:—The Rt. Hon. the LORD BRASSEY, K.CB,. 


Trustees. 
The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN. Colonel E. DRU DRURY. 
The Right Hon. the LORD POLWARTH. JAMES E. MATHIESON, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the LORD KINNAIRD. R. C. MORGAN, Esq. 


Applications for urgent cases are received at any hour of the day or night. 

Destitute children of any age or creed, of either sex, and of any nationality, are eligible. 

Deaf or dumb, blind or crippled children, or those diseased and already given over to death, 
are, if destitute, always eligible. 

The most searching inquiry is made into every application, but no really destitute boy or 
girl is ever rejected. Each case is determined solely upon its merits, without election and 
without the intervention of wealthy patrons. 

Nearly 26,000 children have been received since 1866. From §O to 6O Fresh Cases 
are admitted weekly during the winter months. 

About 1,500 young Children are now Boarded Out in selected Country districts, under 
the auspices of the Homes. 

Technical training in some one of the fourteen handicrafts carried on in the Homes is 
given to every lad capable of receiving it. 

All the girls are brought up in cottages on the family system, and carefully instructed in 
the various branches of Domestic Service. 

cf 290 Trained and Tested Children have already been placed out in the Calesins, Of 
these, more than 98 per cent. have been successful. 

Four Lodging-houses and a Night Refuge, open in the Metropolis, are accessible 
throughout all hours of the day and nizht to homeless ‘ Waifs and Strays’ seeking temporary 
shelter. 

Eight Branches under the common title of ‘An Ever Open Door’ are also ready for the 
reception of Destitute Children at any hour of the day or night in as many Provincial Towns 
and Cities. 

In all 82 distinct and separate Homes, dealing with every age and class of destitute and 
needy childhood, and 24 Mission branches, are included within the scope of these Institutions. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR FOOD AND MAINTENANCE, 


Donations and Subscriptions gratefully received by the Treasurer, WILLIAM FOWLER, 
Esq. ; by the Chairman of Committee, SAMUEL G. SHEPPARD, Esq. ; by the Vice-Chairman, 
Howarp Wiis, Esq. ; by the Founder and Director, Dk Tuos. J. BARNaRDo; or by 
the Bankers, LONDON AND SoUTH-WESTERN Bank (Bow Branch), and Messrs PRESCOTT, 


& Co. 
JOHN ODLING, Secretary. 


Offices : 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, LONDON, E. 
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THE BEST AND QUICKEST REMEDY FOR 
RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
GOUT, BRONCHITIS, SORE 
THROAT, NEURALGIA, &c., is 


SMEDLEY’ 
CHILLI 


ofall Chemists. GIVES INSTANT 
ELIEF. DOES NOT BLISTER. 
The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, 

Neuralgia, &c., are soon cured by the outward application of 

Smediey's Chillie Paste, together with an occasional dose of 


[ASCELLES PILLS 


Bottles, 1s. 14d. and 2s.9d. Of all Chemists. 
Sole Proprietors—HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, LEEDS. 


NO MORE CORNS OR TENDER FEET. 


Wear the 
“PATENT HOUSE 
SHOE.” 


Made of Canvas, with 
strong Plaited Jute Sole, 
which will last 1 to 3 years 
with ordinary daily wear. They are warm and soft for the feet, 
noiseless, give thorough ventilation, and absorb perspiration 
readily. Recommended by the Lancet for ‘“‘Cotp and Tenver 
Feet.” Repeat Orders and Unsolicited Test Is received 
almost daily. Enclose length walking shoe. ( 
Quality. Childn's, Ladies’. Gents’, 
A. Plain 1s. 4d. 1s. 6d. 

D. Superior Canvas (as per illus- 
2s. 6d. 2s. 9d. 


tration oe 
EB. Velvet Uppers (Black) .. 
Felt Slippers (superior) .. 


Prices (post free) ; 


Is. $d. Is. 
Special Offer.—Yo —- of Three pairs at one time we 


allow a reduction of 2d. per pair. 
PATENT CANVAS SHOE CO., 
95c BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
New Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties, Post Free, 2d. 


LONG WAISTED. A GREAT SUCCESS. | 
| 


200 Dozen or 2,400 Pairs of this Celebra- 
on per day. The great question 
oftheday with all Ladies isthe Fashion 
, in which grows year by year, 
until our special Artists have pro- 

y a corseta for every type of 


IZOD’'S CORSETS 
cit on scientific principles 
m/_ With a precision of accuracy for- 
merly unknown.—-———— 
h attention to their Long 
aisted Corsets, which have 
been designed by their 
British and Foreign Artis- 
tes, which are the best 
the wor!d produces. 
The Ladies’ Tailors 


dress, and create a long 
waist & graceful ages 
They are made in a 
variety of gee and 
are besutiful and in- 


on lid of the box.—-—— 
To be hadof all drapers 
and Ladies’ Outfitters in 


Write for owr Sheet of Drawings. 


E. IZOD & SON, st 


LONDON, E.c. 


Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS. 


EGYPTIAN GOLD AND CARBON DIAMONDS. 


The only perfect substitute yet invented. The new Gold and Diamonds are 


ance 18-ct. Gold and Diamonds of the first water. 


the lustre rendering them equal to the most expensive Diamonds. 


Five-Stone Eng 


They will stand al 


rfect in every respect, imitating in a 
Having been tested, we are confident of their wear. | Waters, 


Acids, Alkali, Heat, &c., the Gold being one colour throughout and beautifully finished. ‘The stones are set by experienced Setters, 


Ladies’ 5-stone Half- 


Ladies’ Gipsy Brilliant Wedding Ring, ement Engraved Keeper. 
equals 22-ct., and is Ring, 3s. hoop Dress Ring. 
stamped ; has as good an Veryhandeome Dt Very handsome (our 
appearance, answers same Speciality) mixed stones; 
GEM. will stand all Mixed Stones, 3s. 6d. one costing 50s.; detec Wear guaranteed; equal 


A Pretty Present. 


waters. 
Post Free, ls. 6d. Post Free, ls. 6d. 


Handsome _ Presentation 


tion defied. 


Post Free, 1s. 6d. 


to one costing £5. 


Post Free, 1s. 6d 
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10,000 WATCHES TO BE GIVE 


£10. 


solicited testimonials. 


Stamps for 2s. 9d. Locket 
or Seal Charm, ls, extra. 


Mlustrated 
Catalogue 


NOTICE.—All Goods not approved of will be exchanged. Postal Orders preferred. Send for our handsome I!lustrated Catalogues 
nen Read these Testimonials, hundreds received daily. 


of Watches and Jewellery, post 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER. 
N AWAY--In order to in- 
troduce our EGYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY to the 
notice of the readers of Chambers's Fournal, we intend PRE- 
SENTING A MODEL WATC I, as shown in en 
ing, to every purchaser of one of our GOLD CHAI 
which, for wear and appearance, equals one costing 
We are daily receiving hundreds of un- 
Intending purchasers 
should SEND AT ONCE in order to secure 
this wonderful GIFT. Sent, carriage 
paid, on receipt of Postal Order or 


GIVEN AWAY 


Jo AieAe OF, 


“a5 Ladbroke Grove Road, Notting Hill, Nov. 24, 1891.—DgaR S1r—Watch to hand, am well pleased with it, in fact it is 


better than I expected. Yours truly, W. Witt1ams.” 


“9 Lower Crescent, Belfast.—Ge&nTLEMEN—Chain and Watch to hand safe, I am very pleased indeed with them, the Chain is 
pong | at such a low price, in a short time I shall give you some orders, also I will show the Chain among my friends, With 


reall 
than yours, &e., Catu. HEGAN.” 


. “St George's Road, Bolton.—GenTLEmEN—I received the Watch, Chain 
- Chain and Ring very much, also your catalogue. I remain, Gentlemen, yours, 


H. GRAHAM & CO., 277 STRAND, LONDON, W.G. (near New Law Courts). ; 


, and Ring safely, for which I thank you, I like the 
Jones.” 
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Anyone residing i in K can do iar by Post 
far as their wants in Crockery are concerned as easily as in their own Town 
3-9 50 per cent. saved by dealing with the Manufacturers. The 


THE PEARSON CUINEA PACKAGE, 


which ones al Pieces of China and Barthénware for ri 1s, 
been immensely successful. Thousands sold. 
The contents o this marvellous package are as follows: A Dinner Service of 
50 Pieces, comprising twelve Dinner Plates, twelve Pudding Pilates, twelve 
Cheese Plates, five dishes, assorted sizes, measuring from 10 to 18 inches, two 


VEGETABLE DISH pattern). 
A picture on a white cloth. 


Vegetable Dishes and Covers, one Sauce Tureen, complete with stand and ladle, and one Gravy Boat. A China Cottage Tea 


Service of twenty-eight risen decorated and finished in gold, comprisin 
Pilates, one Cream 


Terms—cash with order. 


Jug, one asin, and six Egg Cups. SO, six ny my shina two. ing Dishes 
(Granite), two Pudding Basins, (oe Kitchen Basins, assorted sizes, and a very fine Set of J a. three sizes. 


IN ALL 100 PIECES FOR 41, ls. 


Freedom from breakage guaranteed. Money returned if not approved. Write for particulars if you desire more information. 
All orders must be accompanied with cheque, Postal Notes, or P.O. Order, and all letters addressed to 


THE PEARSON POTTERY CO., HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


THE 
DIGESTIVE 
TABLE SALT 


ICES 


has the exact appearance 


Pr EP SALI and taste of the best white 


table salt, and like it is eaten with the food, 


PEPS A Thoroughly Digests the 


Food. Use it at your table. 
The Lancet says: “ Pepsalia affords a fresh aid to 
digestion.” 
Doctors recommend Pepsalia. 


F.om Chemists, Stores, and Grocers, in 1s., 2s., and 
5s. bottles, 


G. & C. STERN, 62 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, 
“ROBINSON. CLEAVER, 


(Grand Diploma of Honott sedinbarg 1890 ; Two Prize Medals 


IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE AND ds by three bards 
HOUSE LINEN ‘Wuckaback 


Towels, 4s. 6d. per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1s. 24d. 
each. Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c. woven and 
embroidered. 


Sich ‘Nap kins. 2s. rid. per doz. 
eae el ss. 6d. per doz. 
Table — 2 yards square, 2s. 
11d. ; 2} yards by three yards, 5s. 


diemstitched—Ladies', Gents’, per doz. 


POCKET “WANDKERGHIEFS, 


Embroidered all the Newest Designs, 


from rs. to 20s. 
Samples ani Titustratea Price Lists free. 
(Ly special appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick 
of Germany.) 


& CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


HEALTH STRENGTH& ENERGY. 


D-LALOR'S 


PHOSPHODYNE, 


FOR THIRTY YFARS 
HAS MAINTAINED ITS WORLD-WIDE tata 
as 


BEST AND ONLY SAFE, RE. 
LIABLE PHOSPHORIC CURE 
for BRAIN WRECKAGE, Para 
lysis,  Sleeplessness, Harassing 
Dreams, Premature Decay of Vital 
Power, and all Functional and Dis. 
f cased Conditions of the System 
caused by the Deficiency of the 
VITAL FORCES. 

THE ENERGISING EFFECTS 
of Dr LALOR’S PHOSPHO. 
DYNE are shown from the first 
day of its administration by a re 
markable increase of NERVE and 
= INTELLECTUAL POWER with 
a feeling of 
COURAGE, STRENGTH, and 

COMFORT. 
tion is invigorated. Sleep 


| becomes calm and refreshing. ae result in Nervous Debility 
| and its Kindred Evils is immediate and permanent, all the Miser 
| able Feelings and Distressing rnin disappearing with a 


rapidity that i is REALLY | MARVEL 
Th of ble ‘Testimonials from all parts of the 
| World. 


Sold in bottles at 48. 6d. and 11s. by all Chemists, or 
Sent sy Parcer Post on receipt of P.O. direct from 


DE LALOR’S PHOSPHODYNE 


LABORATORY, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N.W. 


‘DER MATHISTIC’ 


CORSET. 


SPECIALITE.—Bones, Busks, 
and Steels protected by fine 
Leather. 

Every lady should wear one of 
| these beautifully designed, perfect- 
—& fitting Corsets. They cannot be 
A surpassed for 
ELEGANCE! 

COMFORT! AND 

URABILITY! 


The Coach Spring Bucks (Regd.) 
used in these Corse 
ranted 4/11, 
7/11, and 10/6 per pair. 

6" Beware of Worthless 
Imitations. 


THE PEARSON POTTERY HANLEY. STAFFORDSHI 
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IRE POSITIVELY THE BEST DRESSING 
ron, ¥ |For PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the Hair. 
a SPECIALLY PREPARED AND PERFUMED FOR TOILET USE. 
they any DW AR ) S Al | R “ HARLENE” WORLD-RENOWNED 
Hair Producer | 
RLE NE? and Restorer. 
HARLENE” PRODUCES LUXURIANT HAIR 
ge Tea PREVENTS ITS FALLING OFF, AND TURNING 
wo Cake GRAY. 
B Distes Unequalled for Promoting the Growth of the Beard and 
oustache. 
sion: THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 
essed to hate me and 
Dandruff, Re. fer p Gray Hair to 
mm =Natural Colour, it is without a rival. Physicians and Ana- 
be devoid of any metallic or other 
wards’ Harlene,” and that it has had a good 
effect, and is encouraged to use more. ase two 
IN bottles for money enclosed. 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 6d. per Bottle. 
"E, RE- May be had from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers 
CURE all over the World, or sent direct, carriage paid, on Receipt 
Para- of P.O.O. 
arassing EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., 
95 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
System 
of the 
NEW-YEAR _ 10/6 
) 
he first 
10/6 PRESENTS. 
i | 
ail A choice assortment of FLEMING’s 
SPECIALITIES FOR THE TEA-TABLE sent 
Deity free by post for 10s. 6d. 
with CONTAINING 
Tantallon Cakes, Oat Cakes, 
2-Ib. Tins, by Qs, 6d. ‘Shortbread, Gingerbread. 


Ww. FLEMING & SON, 14 and 16 MORNINGSIDE ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Al 
wk Used in All Countries for 
ne OVER 70 YEARS. 

of 
fect ~CAUTION.—Beware of 
The only Genuine is signed 

Alli ““JEWSBURY & BROWN.” 

ad.) T 
war- 
F5 


A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 


PATENT. TREASURE COOKING RANGE 


With the Patent - Unsurpassed for Dura 
Rising | bility, be placed any. 
for en eS where, Illustrated Price 
Books post free. Estab. 
Cheapest Coal paced ee lished over Quarter of a 
suitable. 


THE FIRST PRIZE WAS AWARDED TO THE PATENTEB 
after nearly One Thousand Tests of a variety of Ranges, by the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition Ladies’ Committee, South Kensing- 
ton, as well as the Grand Prize by the Exhibition—First Silver 
Medal. Vide Times, July 18 and 19, 1882. Also received the hi 
est awards at the ‘ Medical and Sanitar rear nee 
and ‘ Inventions’ Exhibitions. ©. CON! NSTANTINE 

London, E.C.; and at 53 High Street, 


1. DIAMOND CEMENT 
s the Hardest, and most 
Enducing Cement ever discovered. It 
securely and neatly mends China, 
Glass, Fancy Articles, Papier Maché, 
Toys, Fossils, Shell, Bone, “Broken 
Pipes, Vases, Jugs, Veneer, &e., Cigar 
Holders, Picture Frames, &e. 3 
for Fastenin Tips on Billiard Cues is 
unrivalled. Davy's Diamond Cement, 
rice 1s., of all Chemists. Post Free 
for 1s. 2d. from the Proprietors, Bar- 
& Sons, 95 Farringdon Street. 


“The LINDSAYS are amongst the LARGEST MANUFACTURERS in Ireland.”—TZhe Queen. 


IRISH LINEN PILLOW oo 
MADE pod — FOR USE, 
8s. Od. per dozen to Finest } 

PILLOW SLIPS Frilled _ Fine 
Linen Cambric, from 1g. 3d. e: 

LINEN _ SHEETS, IELED 
AND PLAIN, MADE UP READY 


DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS, uO ee DIAPERS, SHEETINGS, TOWELLINGS, GLASS CLOTHS, 
SURPLICE LINENS, CAMBRI Manufacturers by Special Appointment P 


| OST FREE| ( ( to the Queen. 
£1 


np GAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


pe ton AN HEMMED READY FOR USE. {Gen ies’ Hemstitched, from 3s. 9d. doz. | IRISH DRES. | 


do., from 58. 11d. 
Gentlemen fom doz. DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS, \ IRISH PO 


JAMES LINDSAY & CO., Ld., BELFAST. 
30 YEARS’ SUCCESS AMONC 


Rev. E. J. SILVERTON, Specialist, of 


Buitpincs, Lupcate Circus, Lonpon, OrGrers FAT REDUCING Pills. 
2 will be pay to send his book on | An absolutely safe, permanent and rapid cure for obesity. Reduc- 
s ‘ the Ear, “How to Cure without | tion in size, weight, and improvement in health guaranteed. A 
the Use of Instruments or Opera- | special preparation kept for Army, Hunting Men, Jockeys, and 
=, —— < 6d. —- from | stubborn cases (either sex) which have resisted other treatment, 
eafness, Noises, or Discharges 
in the Ears, should obtain this Abdominal Obesity a Specialty. 
work, or write or call at the Con- | 2/9 and 4/6 per box. Plain wrapper, post free to any part of world. 
sulting Rooms. Free Consulta- | Dr V. Grey, 57 Weymouth Street, Portland Place, London, W. 
tions daily, 11 to 4; ys, 
ir to 1 Wonderful Cures. A 


Tobacconists moing. Illd. Guide, 3d. 
gentleman, after 17 bet deaf- Tobacconis ting Co. (Reg.), 


The Finest Light for Dining and 
Drawing Rooms. 


Euston Rd., N.B.—Shop-fitters and 
ness, cured. A remarkable case 
show-case makers for every trade. 
of a lady at Lincoln substantiated by a Clergyman. Addresses on 
re All communications as above. free. Manager: Hy. Mvers. Estab. 


| 
\ 
| GRaNo Prix, Paris. 1869. | 
Paine 
| 
| 
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LOVELY HAIR 


PRODUCED BY THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


William lLasson’s 
HAIR ELIXIR 


Prevents hair falling off, stimulates its Growth, removes Dandriff, and 
promotes a Healthy ‘Action of the Scalp. Perfect! harmless and devoid 
of any injurious ingredients, Free from dye or oil. 


RESTORING AND BEAUTIFYING HAIR, 
For Strengthening Weak Eyebrows, &c., it is unequalled. 


Simple in use and most refreshing. 
Of all Chemists, Perfumers, Hairdressers, and others. 
Wholesale only : M. LINDNER, 170 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Second to none for 
WHISKERS, and MUSTACHES. 


SWISS WORK 
MADEIRA 
TORCHONS, &c. 


ALSO FLANNELS, DRESS GOODS, DIAPERS, 


iage paid on £1 orders, 


GREAT SAVING. 


IMPORTED DIRECT AND SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES IN 
LENGTHS. Choice patterns by Post. 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. 


CALICOS 
LINENS 
SHEETINGS 


TOWELS, QUILTS, &c. 


THE MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING CO., 65 Silver St.. MANCHESTER. 


ADAMS'S 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
“ Feels no hesitation in recommending its 
use.”"—Dec. 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocere, Tronmongers, Cabinet 
makers, Oilmen, &c. 


MANUFACTORY— 
VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


Usual space, admitting and rain. 


GAUTION.—IT 1S NOT “AS GOOD AS SLATER’ 2 UNLESS ut CARRIES THE 


K (SLATER’S PATENT RELIA 


DRAUGHT, DUST, & RAIN "STOPPER, 


4 For the BOTTOM OF DOORS. 
rE A Marvel of Simplicity, Efficiency, and nee. 
opmnovet by the public for many years, and 
ead of any Draught Preventer in the Market. 
May be had from First-class Ironmongers, Furnishers, &c.; or, if more convenient (for prepaid 
orders), will be sent, Carriage Free, from ‘the Manufacturers, 


SLATER & CO., 32 and 34 GREAVES STREET, OLDHAM. 


Is Self-lifting and 


It has been used, 
with newly added far 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 


REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM.—TIDMAN'S 
SEA SALT. Patronised by the Royal Family. Should be 
used at any desired temperature in every case of weakness, rheu- 
matism, tender feet, &c., and for all children in the daily bath. 
Nothing so fortifies and invigorates the constitution. ;,Of all 
chemists, grocers, &c. Tidman & Son, Ltd., Bushell St., Lond., E. 


To avoid worthless and injurious substitutes, ask for Tidman’ ‘s. 


| pms PURE TOILET SOAPS%, in tablets only, at 4d., 6d., 
and 1s., and boxes of three tablets—cooling, refreshing, "frag: 

rant, antiseptic, detergent, healing, emollient, and soothing to the 
most e and d i The best soaps for ladies, 
oung children, infants. The greatest in shaving, and 
for the bath. Of all Chemists, Grocers, avoid inferior 
and injurious A FAS, ask for T IDMAN' S TOILET SOAPS. 


ESTABLISHED 1725. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


LONDON ACENTS, 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


CORNS! BUNIONS! NAILS! 


And all Diseases of the Feet nw gf Treated Without 
Pain, by Mr GARDNER, 85 Regent St., W. Highest Surgical 
Testimonials (Sir William Jenner, &c.). "ahs testimonials from the 
Prime Minister, Bishop of London, H.R.H. Prince Christian, 
&c. CORN, BUNI AND CHILBLAIN OINTMENT abso- 
lutely cures gouty and ‘all painful affections of tender feet, soft 
corns, stiff and enlarged toes and joints, &c. Post free, 15 stamps. 

GIDDINESS, SENSATIONS, 


FITS OR EPILEPSY, sexsations, 


to the whole world how that most dreadful of all complaints, 
Epilepsy,” which has been hitherto considered incurable, can be 
permanently cured (without the chance of failure). Write to the 
Secretary,” Burwood House, Burwood Place, Hyde Park, 


don. He will send you “ Gratis,” full instructions for cure. 


CATARRH CURE 


SMELLING BOTTLE 


atte Cures Cold in the Head, cures Nervous Headache, 
instantly removes Hay Fever and Neuralgia in 
the Head, is the best remedy for Faintness and 
Dizziness. Sold by all Chemists and Stores. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
6@™ Refuse Worthless Imitations. Post free, 
15 stamps, from 


MACKENZIE’S CURE DEPOT, READING. 
¥7 
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KONIC 


MARZA 


For BRAIN, BLOOD, NERVE, and MUSOLE, 
Pre-eminently the GRANDEST TONIC. A sound Port 
Wine, combined with Bren, Coca, Phosphorus, and Pep- 
sing STRENGTHENING, SUSTAINING, and VITALISING. 
Extensively prescribed by Doctors for Anzemia, Insomnia, 
Debility, Exhaustion, Brain Fag, and Loss of Vital Power. 
A DIGESTIVE, Tonic-giving STIMULANT, after Fevers, 
Accouchement, Influenza, &c. Price 3s. 9d. per bottle, 
42s. per doz. everywhere; or Carriage Paid of MARZA 
CO., Ltd., 19 Wilson Street, LONDON, E.C. 


MARZA ‘wine 


A WINTER REQUISITE. 


BEAUTIFUL 


CHINESE COATSKIN RUCS 


WARM, SOFT, COMFORTABLE. 
Size about 6 feet by 3 feet. 
Lined and edged. White, Gray, and Brown Colours. 


A preventative of Cold Feet and Chills. 
Stepping out of Bed on one of these Rugs on a 
cold morning is really a luxury. 


Price 12s. 6d. each. 
Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 


W. GARDNER & CO., 


WHOLESALE IMPORTERS, 
45 BRIDGE STREET, GLASGOW. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Of all respectable Stationers, from Is. per gross. 
SAMPLE BOXES, 3d. and 6d. 
ST PAUL’S PEN WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. Prepared in 
silver-lined bgt Plavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. Highly 


praised by HE QUEEN In flavour 
and clearness leave nothing to be desired.” Dr Gorpon STABLES, 
R.N., says :— that our health and luxury.” 
Dr Anprew Witson says :— ellies cannot be sur- 
ssed.” Mav be obtained of faa ‘oat Stores. Half-pints, 
Bia. Pints, 4}. S, 8d. If not kept by the grocer nearest 
you, write for sample half- -pint packet (sent on receipt of 24d. in 
ee Be with address of nearest a agent ; or address of nearest 
grocer sent on receipt of postcard. 
Kddrese—S. CHIVERS & SONS, Histon, CAMBS. 
Proprietors of the First English Fruit Farm Factory, 
Awarded, Four Gold Medals and Five First. class Diplomas. 


e John Noble 


HALF-CUINEA COSTUMES 


nn RECISTERED DESICN FOR WINTER 1894. 


Costume Manufacturers 
inthe Wel, at less than Half Ordinary Prices. Over 


HIGHEST D) obra: and GOLD MEDAL AWARDED at 
the BRITISH and COLONIAL INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 
Manchester, Ootober 1894. 

These Costumes are made in The John Noble Cheviot 
Serge, in Black, Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Bronze-Green, _Ruby, 
Tan, Gray, or Drab ; and lete for the ridi 
price of 10/6 each, packed in leather ‘board box, and sent 
carriage paid for 9d. extra. Thesizes kept in stock will fit any 
figure up to 38 inches round the bust under arms, but larger or 
special sizes can be made to order at a cost of 1/6 extra. The 
John Noble Half-Guinea Costumes, the most remarkable ever 
produced, have created a complete revolution in the cost of 
garments for Ladies’ wear, and have secured beyond a doubt 


T DESIGN excels all previous ones in 
every mpc othe style is better, the cut is superior, and the 
make and finish beyond all criticism, thus adding in a triple 
degree to the already marvellous value of these Costumes, 
which are worn in every part of the civilised world and give the 
utmost satisfaction. 

Each garment consists of improved wide Skirt and new 
smartly-shaped Bodice, which is pleated at the back into a 
pointed saddle that terminates in two points at the front; full 
fashionable sleeves, bound seams, and belt, and the bodice can 
be worn inside or outside the skirt, which measures 40 inches 
long. ‘The lower part of the skirt, and the cuffs, collar, and 
saddle of bodice, are trimmed with one row of fine silk cord, 
the whole thus forming A Lady’s Complete Costume tor 10/6. 


THE JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERCE (RECD.) 
is a fabric of great durability and world-wide fame. 
It is 52 inches wide, does not spot with rain, and 
may be washed whenever necessary. Colours— 
Navy, Brown, Myrtle, Bronze-Green, Ruby, Gray, Drab, Tan, 
or Black. Every reader can secure a Full Dress Length of 
SIX YARDS for '7/6, Sent carriage paid for Od. extra. 
us PATTERNS, also Illustrated ‘‘ Book of the Serge” 
and Fashion Sheet of other Costumes for Ladies’ and Children’s 
wear, sent POST PREB to any reader of Chamibers's Journal 
on appli ication. 


JOHN NOBLE, MANCHESTER, 


THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 
S.FOX & COLMITED 


SIX GOLD MEDALS. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Non-mercurial. 
FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this 
PowpDER has sustained an unrivalled reputation 
throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as the 
Best and Safest Article for Cleaning Silver and 
Electro Plate. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s., 28. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, 
By Chemists, Grocers, Ironmongers, &c. 
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Consumption 


can only be cured by using great care in daily 


life and taking, in addition to ordinary food, 


such nourishment as will counteract the waste 
of the disease and give vital strength. For 
this extra nourishment there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Scott’s Emulsion 


If the disease is just developing Scott’s 
Emulsion will almost always effect a perma- 
nent cure. In the last stages of the disease 
there is more ease and comfort in Scott’s 
Emulsion than any other known remedy. 
Scott’s Emulsion contains curative properties 
that are effective in all forms of inflammation 
of Throat and Lungs. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Weak 
Lungs, Bronchitis, Consumption, Emaciation, 
Loss of Flesh and all 


Wasting Diseases of Children. 


Always remember when you buy Scott’s Emulsion that 
its formula has been endorsed by physicians for twenty years. 
It is not a secret compound. The only genuine Scott’s 


We shall be pleased to send you our book on “Points.” FREE. 


Build SCOTT & BOWNE, (Ltd.), London, All Chemists, 2/6 and 4/6, 
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POST-OFFICES 


ALL the old fogies in Britain howled in 
chorus when Sir Rowland Hill proposed 
to introduce cheap postage. 

“Don’t even think of it,” they cried. 
“You will have everybody writing letters 
on all sorts of subjects. Mercy only knows 
what seeds of heresy and sedition may be 
scattered over the country. Besides, the 
clerks will be worked to death, and the 
post-offices burst with the weight of the 
mails.” 

Thus, you see, the very fact that cheap 
postage would be a great public conveni- 
ence was urged as a reason why the people 
should not have it. What is in the mil- 
lions of letters gathered and distributed 
by the postal officials every day? Glad 
tidings ; sorrowful tidings ; news of wed- 
dings, deaths, disgrace, triumphs, misery, 
joy, uncounted things, personal and con- 
cerning business ; written in many hands, 
many languages. 

It is all the same to the postman. He 
is responsible only for the prompt and 
correct delivery of what is entrusted to 
him. Good news and bad are alike to 
him. The address, not the contents, is 
the point of concern with him. 

Is not the blood in your body in some 
respects like the mail service? Its work- 
ing day is twenty-four hours long; it has 
no holidays. It carries tiny particles of 
matter to every part of you, from head to 
heels. These particles should give you 
life and energy, and they do, if you are 
healthy. But the blood will carry the 
poisons of disease also, as readily as the 
postman will deliver a black-bordered 
message of death. Read an ordinary 
letter showing how it is :— 

“IT was always healthy up to the summer 
of 1887, when I began to feel weak and 
languid. My appetite was poor, and after 
meals I had pain and fullness at the chest. 
My food seemed to do me no good, for I 
got weaker and weaker until I could 
scarcely drag myself along. I felt trem- 


ulous and nervcus, hot flushes constantly 
coming over me. I saw a doctor and 


took medicines, but got no better. In 
F 10 


AND POSTMEN. 


this way I continued until January 18g2, 
when my husband read in a small book 
about Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, 
and got me a bottle from Mr Jennings, 
the grocer, Flackwell Heath. After I had 


taken one bottle I felt better. My food 
agreed with me, and the hot flushes and 
other bad symptoms abated. This led me 
to continue taking the Syrup until it 
made me perfectly well. There are thou- 
sands of women who ought to know of 
this remedy, as it seems so wonderfully 
adapted to them, especially in those con- 
ditions of the system peculiar to what is 
called ‘the change of life.” Thankfully 
yours, (Signed) (Mrs) K. Gibson, Flack- 
well Heath, nr. High Wycombe, Bucks, 
January 19th, 1894.” 

Yes, and thousands of men too ought 
to know of it. Indeed, thousands do know 
of it already ; millions, indeed, all over the 
world. As for those who still remain 
ignorant of the virtues of Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, we are enlightening them as fast 
as paper, printers’ ink, and the postal 
service can do it. 

Now, to our illustration once more. 
The stomach is the post-office from which 
the red carrier in the veins obtains his 
matter for distribution. If the stomach is 
sound and healthy, he takes from it the 
substances which keep up our general 
health and vigour, But—mark now—if 
that organ is full of poisons, created by 
indigestion and dyspepsia, he takes chose 
too and spreads the seeds of local ailments 
all over the system, 

This was Mrs Gibson’s trouble, as it is 
the trouble of three-quarters of the women 
in the civilised world. Nerves are racked 
with pain, life made a misery, and death 
anticipated as a deliverance, all through 
that one disease. It is the fountain-head 
of nearly all complaints. Cleanse it, purify 
it, and Postman Blood will have none 
but welcome messages to carry. To 
bring this about is the business of Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup; and Mrs Gibson is only 
one more added to the multitude who 
gratefully testify to its success. 
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FASHION AND STOUT LADIES. 


“poetry of motion,” which is the acme of every woman’s desire, is incompatible with anything approachi. 
obesity, yet how many pretty girls develop into stout and dowdy matrons, You fall in love with a sylph, and fin 

elf the happy possessor of a wife whose elephantine proportions are a burden to herself and those around her ; 
ee young woman who has “‘fallen into flesh” loses her activity, her beauty, and as a natural consequence, her 
smartness in dress. What is the remedy? Starve yourself, says one; walk it down, advises another; and the un- 
fortunate victim starves for a couple of days, and makes up for it after ; walks herself ill for a week and rests for a 
fortnight—thus no satisfactory result is obtained. Finally she gives up the attempt in despair. But there is a 
remedy at hand; there always is, if you can only find it. ithout hindrance to your health and without trouble of 
any sort, you can reduce your shape to symmetrical proportions, you can regain your activity ; and dress once more, 
instead of being a problem, becomes a pleasure. A simple vegetable beverage taken at your meals—wholesome, 
tasteless, even palatable, will work this wonder ; and humanity owes a debt of gratitude for this discovery to Mr 
Russell, the well-known specialist on corpulency, Fat people are never healthy, so there are strong reasons why one 
should reduce one’s self to a normal weight, which desirable end can be obtained rapidly and easily ; for a stone, or even 
more, a month is lost under Mr Russell’s treatment without the least injury to the system—far froin it. The general 
tone of the patient becomes perceptibly improved, the eyes grow brighter and the complexion clearer as the simple 
remedy does its work. Therefore, those who would grow lesser and less by degrees should write to Mr F. C. Russell, 
whose address is Woburn House, 27 Store Street, London, W., enclosing 6d. in stamps for the return of full par- 
ticulars, and the book, Corpulency and the Cure (256 pages), including the recipe how to reduce superfluous flesh. 


The special advantages of Mr Russell’s treatment are complete harmlessness and speedy action. What more can those 
who sigh for their ‘* too, too solid flesh ” to melt desire ?—Reprinted from Weldon’s Ladies’ Journal. 


THe SEGRET 
CUP 
TEA 


Tea as usually prepared contains a powerful astringent called Tannin, which 
is very injurious to the coatings of the stomach, causing Nervous 
ness, and Sleeplessness. Avoid this by using 


HOBES’ 
Patent Antitannic Infuser 


s 
By means of which a good and pure cup of Tea can be obtained in 
three minutes. For single cups it is unequalled, and the saving in the 
quantity of Tea used will soon repay the cost. 


READ OUR PAMPHLET, Gratis and Post Free. 
Price in china, 1s. 6d, from all China Dealers, Grocers, Chemists, 
&c., or post free direct, 18. 94. ; Semi-Porcelaine, 1s.; post free, 

8. 3d.; Electro Plate, 10s. 6d., post free, 10s. 9d. 
HOBBS’ ANTITANNIC INFUSER CO., LIMITED, 
19 Bevis Marks, London, E.C. 


THE SCOTTISH CLANS AND THEIR TARTANS. 


Containing 96 Coloured Plates of different Tartans. 
The History of each Clan. 
Map of Scotland divided into Clans, &c., &c. 
Crown 16mo, in Tartan Cloth Binding, Price 2s. 6d. 


Post Free to any address in the Postal Union for 2s. 6d. remittance. 


& A. K. JOHNSTON, 
EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH ; 
anD 5 WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, 

LONDON, E.C.; ALL BookSELLers. 


FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 
BOONS. TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 


RISING SUN 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD +e WORLD 

In Half the Time, with Half the 
N Labour, you can produce More B 
Polish with Two Penny Packets 

of Rising Sun than with Half- 
Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. 


RISIN’ SUN 
GIVES TOALL KINDS OF MEJALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 


Sold in 3d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixing, 
No Scratches, Scarcely any Rubbing. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


“ There is no peeetine of which we know toequal 
its excellence."—ENQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 


CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
GLOSS, BORAX, GUM, WAX, & c. &c. 


REQUIRES no addition or preparation. 
SAVES Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. 
PRODUCES BeautifulWhite Glossy Linen. 


Publication. 
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Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.C. 


/ Sold by all Drapers. 
h One Million Pairs Annually. 
D 10/6 | F 6/6 
G 5/- 
= Black 1/- extra. Long Waisted. 
APPROVED BY THE WHOLE 
POLITE WORLD. 
12 FIRST MEDALS. 
If your Draper cannot supply 
you, write direct to 
112 Fore St, London, E.C., 
Giving size and enclosing P.O.0O., 
and the Corset will be sent. 
W. S. THOMSON & Co., Ltd. 
MANUFACTURERS. 
MADE IN LENCTHS, 13, 14, & 15 INCHES. 


These world-renowned Corsets have a reputation of over 30 


THOMSONS “CORSET. 


years’ standing, and their present sale is larger than ever. The 
enuine article cheaper than imitation. The Corset for the 


illion [No. 3403) in all colours, 3/6. 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 


INVIGORATING 


LAVENDER 
SALTS 


“The delightful and ever popular 
Smelling Salts and agreeable deodoriser. 
Appreciated everywhere as a most re- 

; freshing luxury. By leaving the stopper 
VEND $a 41 out for a few moments a delightful per- 

a fume escapes, which freshens and purifies 
the air most enjoyably.”—Le Follet. 

Genuine only in Crown stoppered 
bottles as shown. Sold everywhere. 


In immense request. 
Avoid spurious imitations. 

THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
177 New Bond Sweet 
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AC 


OBSERVE THAT THE SIGNATURE 


. Is now 


printed in 

Blue Ink 

diagonally 
across the 

Outside Wrapper 

of every 

Bottle of the Original 

Worcestershire Sauce. 


j Wholesale and for Export by the 
Proprietors, Worcester ; 
| E, Crosse & Blackwell, Ltd. , London ; 


and Export Oilmen gencrally. 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE. RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 


IS THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF 


PRIME OX BEEF 


AND CONTAINS 


5O times more NOURISHMENT 


THAN ORDINARY 


MEAT EXTRAGT OR HOME-MADE BEEF TEA. 


DHFULTO ATEAOR 
NG WATER & 


DIRECTORS—LORD PLAYFAIR, K.C.B., LLD.; DR FARQUHARSON, M.P.; AND OTHERS. 


FOOD 


Given to Babies in place of Mothers’ Milk. 
A COMPLETE DIET ALONE for INFANTS and 
all scientists assert that pure oil is CHILDREN AS WELL AS FOR INVALIDS. 
necessary for preserving the hair, DELICIOUS, NOURISHING, EASILY DIGESTED. 

and Rowlands’ Macassar Oil is| Milk being employed in the production of this perfect 
absolutely the best nourisher and | Food, it cunt requires a little water to make it instantly 
strengthener one can use. Sold | ready for use. 


: in a golden colour ior fair hair. Recah 
phlet, containing of the Highest 
BY ALL CHEMISTS AND HAIRDRESSERS. Authorities, sent free with Sample I Tin on application to H. 


Bottles, 3/6; 7/; 10/6, equal to 4 smail. NESTLE, 48 Cannon Street, . E.G 


FOO 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Samples, Pamphlet, and Prospectus post free on application to MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.5. 
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